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For the Companion. 


ONLY FIVE DOLLARS. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 

“Say, Delia, will you go in to Waterbury with 
me, to-morrow ?” 

“I'd like to, Mary; 1 wish I could; but I think 
it will not be possible. Luman finds it difficult to 
collect money from his patients this year, and I 
don’t know how to spare a cent.” 

“Well, I was going to say if you’d go with me, 
I'd pay your fare for your company. I never 
traded much there, and don’t know the stores, or 
where to go for my purchases; and I want to call 
at Aunt White’s, too, but I hate to go alone.” 

“Tt don’t seem right, Mary, for you to pay my 
fare, but if I can really help you, why, I shall be 
glad to go. Iought to get my Mary a Sunday 
hat, and Luman some stockings, and myself a 
calico, and I should have a greater variety to 
choose from there than here.” 

Mrs. Peck was a country doctor’s wife. Does 
my dear reader know all that means? She had 
to economize, because the doctor’s bill is the last 
bill anybody ever thinks of paying—in the coun- 
try; and a good doctor, which means a good man, 
—sympathetic as well as skiltul, and kind-hearted 
as keen,—forbears, even to his own detriment, to 
press the settlement of his accounts; seeing, as he 
only can see, how hard it is to be both poor and 
sick. 

Blessings on country doctors! Out of their 
ranks a whole calendar of saints might be canon- 
ized; but the good Lord only knows how good are 
these ministering disciples of His, who go about 
is He did, doing good. 

And their wives have a harder time than if they 
were missionaries. Many a dark hour did Mrs. 
Peck watch and wait for her doctor, knowing well 
that in storm or calm, through the wild bursts of 
thunder, or treacherous and blinding snows, his 
solitary little sulky was abroad on the rough hill- 
tops or in lonely valleys, holding almost her life 
in its frail shelter; tugged by the sturdy horse 
that was only less hard-worked than its master. 

All alone with her little girl she spent the greater 
part of every day and night; hard work prevent- 
ing anxiety from doing its worst upon her, though 
you could see its traces in the gray lines among 
the soft waves of her hair, and in the sad dark 
eyes that when she was not smiling looked tired 
with past tears. 

Mary Peck was the doctor’s sister. Having a 
large school in a village some miles beyond Den- 
nis, where her brother lived, she frequently spent 
her vacations at his house. 

It was now the spring recess of two weeks, and 
she wanted much to go to Waterbury, twenty-five 
miles east by rail, to do her shopping for the sum- 
mer. She had a good salary and could well afford 
to give Delia this outing, so the tired little woman 
gladly consented to go. 

The doctor literally had not a cent in his purse 
to give her; but she had a knack at raising poul- 
try, and while their own table was well-furnished 
from the great ‘‘coop,” as she called it, in the yard, 
the superfluous eggs had been readily bought at 
the village store, and she had laid up ten dollars, 
devoted to shoes, stockings and calico, absolutely 
needed; for she did hate to ask the doctor for 
money. Not that he grudged it—never—but he 
never had it. Most of his bills that were paid, 
were paid in produce; and neither potatoes, buck- 
wheat, pork, straw, nor oats would serve her pur- 
pose. She must have money for her purchases. 
So she set out for Waterbury with Mary, leaving 
little Mary with the minister’s wife, and was soon 
plunged into the attractive precincts of the Water- 
bury dry-goods shops. 

She bought her little girl a pretty straw hat, and 
some ribbon to trim it, looking sharply about her 
to see how it should be trimmed. 

This cost two dollars and a half. Then came 
some socks for the doctor, and four pair of these, 
strong and serviceable, cost another dollar. 

In the meantime, Mary was looking at such 
pretty things that Mrs. Peck’s eyes glistened. 
These soft suitings were not for her, nor that 
graceful wrap of gray cloth with its heavy fringe; 
but she was generous and gentle both, and it gave 
her almost as much pleasure to help Mary select 
her things as if they were to replace her own black 
alpaca and worn shawl. 

When it came to her own turn to buy a calico, 
she was as pleased as if it had been a summer 
silk, to find a neat skirt and jacket of pretty pat- 
tern, all made up, for a dollar and a half. The 
rest of her money must be saved for shoes. These 


| she could get at the store in Dennis; a pair for 





| dollars ? 





her and a pair for little Mary. 

Shopping is attractive, but it absorbs money 
very fast. When Mary Peck had bought her 
suit, her wrap, gloves, stockings, and handker- 
chiefs, and ordered a white chip hat to be trimmed 
with pale blue ribbon and blush roses—just the 





thing to decorate her lovely complexion, dark 
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They had gone to the tinman’s cart with other | 
rubbish. | 

Mrs. Peck thought every day she should hear 
from Mary, and would get the money so that she 
could buy May some shoes, but neither letter nor 
money came. | 

The cobbler patched up the ragged shoes as well | 
as he could; and now Mrs. Peck found to her dis- | 
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curls and violet eyes—she found to her amaze- 


| ment her purse had given out. 


“Delia,” said she, “have you done your shop- 
ping ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

‘And have you any money left ?” 

“Yes; five dollars and ten cents.” 

“Oh, how lucky! Will you lend me the five 
Iam really penniless. My hat came to 
more than I thought it would cost, and as soon as 
I get back to Charlemont, I’ll send the money to 
you.” 

“Certainly, dear,” and Mrs. Peck drew out the 
precious bill, and handed it to Mary, not doubting 
what she said, and glad she was able to help her. 

The ten cents she spent in oranges for little 
Mary, half blaming herself for the extravagance, 
but then Mary was her only child, and a little del- 
icate creature at that, holding her mother’s heart 
in her hand, as such children do. 

They got back at night to Dennis very tired. 
The day but one after, Mary returned to Charle- 
mont. Two days later little Mary—whom for dis- 
tinction her mother called May—came home from 
school with her shoes broken across the sole. 
They must be mended. Thecobbler was a patient 
of the doctor’s, so the shoes were sent to him, and 
Mary scuffled about in a pair of moccasins and 
took a slight cold. 

Her Sunday shoes were worn out two weeks be- 





fore, and so worn she could not put them on. 


may that her own boots had given out from the 
Waterbury trip, and she, too, had to stay at home 
from church on Sunday, because they were not fit 
to wear. 

After ten days’ delay, aletter came from Charle- 
mont; a gay, bright Ictter, ending with ‘‘There’s a 
teachers’ convention in Ludlow [the next town to | 
Dennis,] on the twenty-fourth, and I will bring | 
the five dollars I borrowed of you when I come 
through.” 

This was the second of May. It was the twen- 
ty-second of April the money had been lent Mary. 
Eggs were now a drug at the store. The doctor 
never would let her run in debt, and she and May 
were all but shoeless. 

In the meantime Mary had said to herself—see- 
ing a pretty cambric she wanted in a Charle- 
mont shop—“If I buy it, I can’t send Delia her 
money till next month, but it’s only five dollars. 
She will not want it before I go to Ludlow.” 

She did not think that Delia had been too poor to 
pay for her own car-ticket to Waterbury, or that she 
had refrained from buying her shoes there, as she 
meant to at first, saying she would get them at 
home at the store, because Mr. Clark had been so 
civil and kind to her always. 


“But evil is wrought for want of thought, 
As well as for want of heart.” 


May’s old shoes soon gave out past patching. 
The slight cold she had taken from wearing moc- | 
casins hung about her, owing to the damp and 





cold spring winds. There came on a_ heavy 
shower one day while she was in school, and run- 
ning out at recess her shoes were wet through, tor 
the patched soles and cracked 


soaked easily. 


upper leathers 
She sat all the rest of the morn- 
ing with wet feet, and went home very hoarse. 

Mrs. Peck undressed her, and looked for some 
chlorate of potash in the office. It was all gone. 
The doctor had filled his bottle that morning with 
the last. 

She did not like to leave May alone to go to the 
store where a small assortment of drugs was kept, 
and even if she would have left her, her own old 
shoes were unfit to wear, it still rained so hard. 

She bound some salt pork on the child’s throat, 
and steamed it with camphor, but the child grew 
worse and worse, and before the doctor came 
home at midnight, she was in a high fever. Wet 
feet had exasperated the cold she had before, and 
by the next morning she was in the grip of pneu- 
monia, and very ill indeed. 

The doctor scolded about her shoes; but Mrs. 
Peck could not complain to him of his sister. She 
cried a little, and was silent. 

May grew worse. There were many little alle- 
viations to be had, if her mother could have paid 
for them. ‘The child pined for oranges. There 
were plenty at the store, but no money to buy 
them with. Her gruel was sweetened with maple- 
sugar, and she hated it. She cried for coffee, and 
there was none. 

Only five dollars! But how poor Mrs. Peck 
wanted it! After a long struggle, littlke May be- 
gun to get better. Her fever subsided; she need- 
ed tonics. 

“T wish we could get a little wine for her!” said 
the doctor, looking wistfully at his wife. He 
knew she had money from the sale of her eggs, but 
what could she have done with it?) Mrs. Peck 
grew desperate. She could not see her darling so 
weak and white with any patience. 

Suddenly she bethought herself of the calico 

dress she had bought. Perhaps Mr. Clark would 
take it, for it had never been untolded. But how 
could she get to the store ? 
Luckily the doctor had an kour to spare after 
tea that day, so while he staid with May, 
she put on his shoes and went down with 
her bundle. Mr. Clark was glad to buy the 
dress. 

“It'll jest suit my wife, Mis’ Peck, I 
know. It’s a dreadful chore, she says, to 
make her gownds, and this is sort of tasty, 
aint it, comin’ from the city? Well, well, 
it is amazin’ how they can make 'em so 
cheap.” 

Mrs. Peck did not stay to hear more. 
She went to an old maiden lady who “had 
the name” of making currant wine as good 
as any imported article, and bought a bot- 
tle of her at an exorbitant price, but 
Miss Davis said, 


as 


“It’s seven year old, and think of them 
worms! I haint made a drop for two year 
back; and it’s dreadful healin’. I don’t 
want to part with none on’t a mite; but 
seein’ it’s you”—— 

And Mrs. Peck again cut short a discourse, hur- 
rying home with her precious bottle, thinking no 
more of her calico dress when she saw the doctor's 
tired face light up, and a little color flicker in 
May’s face after the first teaspoonfuls had been 
cautiously administered. 

By the time Aunt Mary stopped at Dennis, on 
her way to Ludlow, May was able tosit up against 
the pillows ; and Aunt Mary was shocked to sce 
how pale and weak she was. 

“You precious little morsel!” she said. “tow 
did you ever get such a dreadful cold to begin 
with ?” . 

“My shoes was all worn to pieces, aunty. Moy- 
ver couldn’t get me any new ones.” 

Still Mary did not think why it was that “moy- 
ver” could not get them, though the weak, pathetic 
voice brought tears to her eyes. She had on her 
new cambric dress, the dress that meant so much 
to May and her mother; and when Delia admired 
it, she said,— 

“T tried to cut it like that pretty jacket to your 
calico, Delia; but I didn’t quite remember about 
the neck. Let me see that, please.” 

The doctor’s wife blushed. “I haven’t got it, 
Mary.” 

“Why, child, what on earth did you do with it? 
Didn't it suit you ?” 

“Don’t ask too many questions, dear,” said 
Mrs. Peck, trying to laugh. 
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“TI can tell you,” said the doctor, coming in from 
the next room, where he was sitting. “I found 
her out yesterday, Molly. She sold it at the 
store to buy her baby a bottle of wine,” and the 
doctor gave a look to his wife worth a good many 
more five-dollar bills to the loving little woman 
than ever she had, or would have. 

“O Delia,” said Mary, “here is your money. I 
am so ashamed!” 

She held out the five dollars, and May gave a 
little cry of joy. 

“O movver! now I can have some shoes.” 

“What have I done?” said Mary, bursting into 
tears and hiding her face in her hands. 

“You haven’t meaxt to do anything, dear child,” 
said Mrs. Peck, putting her arm a:ound her. 

“O Delia, I didn’t think! I thought five dollars 
couldn’t be a trouble to you. It was too, too 
bad!” 

“Five dollars don’t grow on the trees in Den- 
nis, Molly, and a country doctor is worse off than 
a country minister very often,” said Doctor Peck, 
trying to laugh, but with ill success, for he remem- 
bered how he had scolded about those old shoes, 
and how Delia had not said a word, only cried. 

Yes, indeed! That five dollars would have 
been more valuable here than fifty, or five hun- 
dred ‘elsewhere; but Mary had learned a lesson 
she never forgot. May's pale, thin face, Delia’s 
anxious eyes, the doctor’s careworn and weary 
countenance, rose up in her memory continually 
to remind her that small debts may be of great 
value to poor people; and any debts are sure to 
do some harm somewhere. 

And to clinch this driven nail and make it sure, 
she underlined deeply this text in the Bible which 
was her daily counsel—for Mary tried and meant 
to be a Christian woman—*He that is faithful in 
that which is least, is faithful in that which is 
much.” 


+o, 
For the Companion. 
THE FOUR MACNICOLS. 


By William Black. 
In Five Cuapters. — Cuapter IV. 
Further Endeavor, 

That was indeed an anxious time when the four 
MacNicols proceeded to try the net on which they 
had spent so much forethought and labor. 

They had no great expectation of catching fish 
this evening: their object was rather to try 
whether the ropes would hold, whether the floats 
would be sufficient, and whether Rob’s guy-poles 
would keep the net vertical. So they got into the 
tailor’s boat, and rowed away round the point to 
a sandy bay where they had nothing to fear from 
rocks on this their first experiment. 

It was, as has been mentioned in the previous 
chapter, nearly dusk—an excellent time for catch- 
ing saithe, if saithe were about. The net had 
been carefully placed in the stern of the boat, so 
that it would run out easily, the rope attached to 
the guy-pole neatly coiled on the top. 

Rob was very silent as his two brothers pulled 
away atthe long oars. He knew what depended 
on this trial. They had just enough money left to 
settle with their landlady on the following even- 
ing; and Nicol’s school-fees had to be paid in ad- 
vance. 

They rowed quietly into this little bay, which, 
though of a sandy bottom, was pretty deep. Rob 
had resolved to take the whole responsibility of 
the experiment on himself. He landed his broth- 
ers and his cousin, giving the latter the end of the 
rope attached to the guy-pole; then he quietly 
pulled away again from the shore. 

When the length of the rope was exhausted, he 
himself took the guy-pole and gently dropped it 
over, to prevent splashing; and as he did so the 
net began to pay out. 

He pulled slowly, just to see how the thing 
would work; and it seemed to work very well. 
The net went out freely, and apparently sank 
properly ; from the top of the guy-pole to the stern 
of the boat you could see nothing but the line of 
the floats on the smooth water. 

But the net was a small one: soon it would be 
exhausted; so Rob began to pull round towards 
the shore again. At the same time Neil, who had 
had his instructions, began to haul in his end of 
the net gently, so that by-and-by, when Rob had 
run the boat on the beach, and jumped out with 
his rope in his hand, the line of floats began to 
form a semicircle that was gradually narrowing 
and coming nearer the shore. 

It was a moment of great excitement, and not a 
word was spoken. For although this was osten- 
sibly only a trial to see how the net would work, 
each lad in his secret heart was wondering wheth- 
er there might not be a haul of fish captured from 
the mysterious deep; and not one of them, not 











fling them into the sca close by the two guy-polcs, 
so that the fish should be frightened back into the 
net. 

And as the semicircle grew still smaller, it was 
very obvious that, though there might be seaweed 
in the net, it was not all seaweed. By this time 
the guy-poles had been got ashore; they were now 
hauling at the net itself. 

“Quicker now, boys!” Rob called out. 
alive, look at that!” 


“Man 


ye send them to Glasgow by the Glenara?—1 
think Mr. M’Aulay would lend us a box or two. 
Or will ye open them and dry them, and sell them 
from a barrow ?” 

“We canna start two or three trades allat once,” 
said Rob, after a minute or two. “I think we'll 


| sell them straight off, if the folk are no in bed. 
Ye’ll gang and see, Neil; and I’ll countthe fish at 
the slip.” 

‘And what will I say ye will take for them ?” 





All the space of water now enclosed by the net 
was seen to be in a state of commotion; the net 
itself was being violently shaken; here and there 
a fish leapt into the air. 

“Steady, boys! Don't jerk, or ye’lltear the net 
to bits!” Rob called out in great excitement. 

For behold! when they had hauled this great 
weight up on the shore with a final swoop, there 
was something there that almost bewildered them 
—a living mass of fish floundering about in the 
wet seaweed—some springing into the air—others 
flopping out on to the sand—many helplessly en- 
tangled in the meshes. It was a wonderful sight ; 
but their astonishment and delight had to give 
place to action. 

“Run for the boat, Nicol! There’s more where 
they came from!” Rob shouted. 

Nicol rushed along to the boat; shoved her out, 
pulled her along to where his companions were ; 
and backed her, stern in. 

They had no bucket; they had to fling the fish 
into the bottom of the boat. But this business of 
stripping the nets—shaking out the seaweed and 
freeing the enmeshed fish—was familiar to them ; 
and they all worked with a will. There was 
neither a dog-fish nor a conger in all the haul, so 
they had no fears for their hands. 

In less than a quarter of an hour the net was 
back in the boat, properly arranged, and Rob 
ready to start again—at a place farther along the 
beach. 

They were soon full of eagerness. In fact, they 
were too eager; and this time they hauled in with 
such might and main that, just as the guy-poles 
were nearing the shore, the rope attached to one 
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Rob himself, could tell whether this very consid- | of them broke. But Rob insianily jumped into 
erable weight they were gradually pulling in was | the water, seized the pole itself, and hauled it out 
the weight of the net merely, or the weight of fish, | with him. 


or the weight of seaweed. 


Here, also, they had a considerable take of fish ; 


The semicircle of the floats came nearer and | but there was a heavy weight of seaweed besides ; 


nearer, all eyes striving to pierce the clear water. 

“I hope the rope’ll no break,” said Rob, anx- 
jously, for the weight was great. 

“And it’s only seaweed !” said Duncan, in a tone 
of great disappointment. 

But Rob’s eye had been caught by some odd ap- 
pearance in the water. It seemed troubled some- 
how; and more especially near the line of floats. 

“Ts it?” said he; and he hastily bade Duncan 
take the rope and haul it gently in. He himself 
began to take up handfuls of small stones, and 





and one or two rents showed that they had pulled 
the net over rocks. So they went back to their 
former ground; and so successful were they, and 
so eagerly did they work, that when the coming 
darkness warned them to return to Erisaig, they 
had the stern of the boat about a third fullof very 
fairly-sized saithe. 

Neil regarded this wonderful treasure of the 
deep, as he labored away at his oar. 

“Man, Rob, who could have expected such a 
lot? And what will ye do with them now? Will 








“T think I would ask a sixpence a hundred,” 
said Rob, slowly; for he had been considering 
that question for the last ten minutes. 

At length they got into the slip; and Neil at 
once proceeded to inform the inhabitants of Eri- 
saig, who were still lounging about in the dusk, 
that for sixpence a hundred they could have fine 
fresh “cuddies.” 

It might be thought that in a place like Erisaig, 
which was one of the headquarters of the herring- 
trade, it would be difficult to sell fish of any de- 
scription. But the fact was that the herring were 
generally contracted for by the agents of the sales- 
men, and shipped directly for Glasgow, so that 
they were but rarely retailed in Erisaig itself; 
moreover, people accustomed to herring their 
whole life through preferred varicty—a freshly 
caught mackerel, or flounder, or what not. 

Perhaps, however, it was more curiosity than 
anything else that brought the neighbors along to 
the west slip, to see what the MacNicols had been 
about. 

Well, there was a good deal of laughing and 
jeering, especially on the part of the men (these 
were idlers: the fishermen were all gone away in 
the boats); but the women, who had to provide 
for their households, knew when they had a cheap 
bargain; and the sale of the “cuddies” proceeded 
briskly. 

Indeed, when the people had gone away again, 
and the four lads were by themselves on the quay, 
there was not a single “‘cuddy” left—except a doz- 
en that Rob had put into a can of water, to be 
given to the grocer in the morning as part pay- 
ment for the loan of the ropes. 


“What do ye make it altogether ?” said Neil to 
Rob, who was counting the money. 

“Three shillings and ninepence !” 

“Three shillings and ninepence! Man, that’s a 
lot. Will ye put it in the savings bank ?” 

“No, I will not,” said Rob. “I’m no satisfied 
with the net, Neil. We must have better ropesall 
the way round; and sinkers, too, and whatever 
money we can spare we maun spend on the net. 
Man, think of this now: if we were to fall in with 
a big haul of herring or Johnnie-Dories, and lose 
them through the breaking of the net, I think ye 
would jist sit down and greet.” 

It was wise counsel, as eventsshowed. For one 
afternoon, some ten days afterwards, they set out 
as usual. They had been havingvarying success ; 











but they had carncd more than enough to pay 
their landlady, the tailor, and the schoolmaster; 
and every farthing beyond these necessary ex- 
penses they had spent on the net. They had re- 
placed all the rotten pieces with sound twine; 
they had got new ropes; they had deepened it, 
moreover, and added some more sinkers to help 
the guy-poles. 

Well, on this afternoon, Duncan and Nicol, be- 
ing the two youngest, were as usual pulling away 
to one of the small quict bays, and Rob was idly 
looking around him, when he saw something on 
the surface of the sea at some distance off that ex- 
cited a sudden interest. It was what the fisher- 
men call “broken water”—a seething produced by 
a shoal of fish. 

“Look, look, Neil!’ he cried. “It’s either 
mackerel or herring; will we try for them ?” 

The greatest excitement now prevailed on board. 
The younger brothers puiled their hardest to make 
for that rough patch on the water. Rob undid 
the rope from the guy-pole, and got this last ready 
to drop overboard. 

He knew very well that they ought to have had 
two boats to execute this manceuvre; but was 
there not a chance if they were to row hard, in a 
circle, and pick up the other end of the net when 
they came to it? So Neil took the third oar; two 
rowing one side and one the other was just what 
they wanted. 

They came nearer and nearer that strange hiss- 
ing of the water. They kept rather away from it; 
and Rob quietly dropped the guy-pole over, pay- 
ing out the net rapidly, so that it should not be 
dragged after the boat. 

Then the three lads pulled hard, and in a circle, 
so that at last they were sending the bow of the 
boat straight towards the floating guy-pole. The 
other guy-pole was near the stern of the boat, the 
rope made fast to one of the thwarts. In a few 
minutes Rob had caught this first guy-pole; they 
were now possessed of the two ends of the net. 

But the water had grown suddenly quiet. Had 
the fish dived and escaped them? There was not 
the motion of a fin anywhere; and yet the net 
seemed heavy to haul. 

“Rob,” said Neil, almost in a whisper, “we’ve 
got them!” 

“We havena got them,” 
they’re in the net. 
out.” 

Then it was that the diligent patching and the 
strong tackle told. The question was not with re- 
gard to the strength of the net, it was rather with 
regard to the strength of the younger lads; for 
they had succeeded in enclosing a goodly portion 
of a large shoal of mackerel, and the weight seemed 
more than they could get into the boat. 

But even the strength of the younger ones seemed 
to grow into the strength of giants when they saw 
through the clear water a great moving mass like 
quicksilver. And then the wild excitement of 
hauling in; the difficulty of it; the danger of the 
fish escaping; the warning cries of Rob; the clat- 
ter made by the mackerel; the possibility of 
swamping the boat altogether, as all the four were 
straining their utmost at one side. 

It is true that by an awkward tilt at one mo- 
ment some hundred or two of the mackerel were 
seen to glide away; but perhaps that rendered it 
all the more practicable to get into the boat what 
remained. 

When that heaving, sparkling, jerking mass of 
quicksilver at last was captured—shining all 
through the brown meshes of the net—the young 
lads sat down quite exhausted, wet through and 
happy. 

“Man, Rob, what do you think of that?” said 
Neil, in amazement. 

“What do I think ?” said Rob; “I think that if 
we could get two or three more hauls like that, I 
would soon buy a share in Coll MacDougall’s 
boat and go after the herring.” 

They had no more thought that afternoon of 
“cuddy” fishing after this famous take. Rob and 
Neil—the younger ones having had their: share— 
rowed back to Erisaig; then Rob left the boat at 
the slip, and walked up to the office of the fish- 
salesman. 

“What will ye give me for mackerel ?” he said. 

The salesman laughed at him, thinking he had 
caught a few with rods and flies. 

“T’m no buying mackerel,” said he; ‘‘no by the 
half-dozen.” 

“T have half a boat-load,” said Rob. 

The salesman glanced toward the slip, and saw 
the tailor’s boat pretty low in the water. 

“Ts that mackerel ?” 

“Yes, it is mackerel.” 

“Where were you buying them ?” 

“T was not buying them anywhere. 
them myself—my brothers and me.” 

“T do not believe you.” 

“T cannot help that, then,” said Rob. “But 
where had I the money to buy mackerel from any 
one ?” 

The salesman glanced at the boat again. 

“T’ll go down to the slip with you.” 

So he and Rob together walked down to the 
slip, and the salesman had a look at the mackerel. 
Apparently he had arrived at the conclusion that, 
after all, Rob was not likely to have bought a 
cargo of mackerel as a commercial speculation. 

“Well, I will buy the mackerel from you,” he 
said. “I will give you half-a-crown the hun- 
dred for them.” 

“Half-a-crown!” said Rob. “I will take three- 
and-sixpence the hundred for them.” 


was the reply; “but 
Man, I wonder if it’ll stand 


I caught 
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“J will not give itto you. ButI will give you 
three shillings the hundred, and a good price, 
too.” 

“Very well, then,” said Rob. 

So the MacNicols got altogether £2: 8s. for that 
load of mackerel; and out of that Rob spent the 
eight shillings on still further improving the net; 
the £2 going into the savings bank. 

It is to be imagined that after this they kept a 
pretty sharp look-out for “broken water ;” but of 
course, they could not expect to run across a shoal 
of mackerel every day. 

However, as time went on, with bad luck and 
with good, and by dint of hard and constant 
work whatever the luck was, the sum in the sav- 
ings bank slowly increased; and at last Rob an- 
nounced to his companions that they had saved 
enough to enable him to purchase a share in Coll 
MacDougall’s boat. 

Neil and Duncan and Nicol were sorely disin- 
clined to part with Rob; but yet they saw clearly 
enough that he was getting too old to remain at 
the cuddy-fishing, and they knew they could now 
work that line of business quite well by them- 
selves. 

Of course, that was a dream of the future; for 
a herring-skiff costs a great deal of money, and 
so do nets. But in the meantime they were all 
agreed that what Rob counselled was wise; and a 
share in Coll MacDougall’s boat was accordingly 
purchased, after a great deal of bargaining. 

A proud lad was Rob MacNicol the afternoon he 
came along to the wharf to take his place in the 
boat that was now partly his own. His brothers 
and cousin were there to see him (envious a little, 
perhaps; but proud also, for part of their money 
had gone to buy the share). He had likewise 
purchased second-hand a huge pair of boots that 
were as soft and pliable as grease could make 
them; and he carried a brand-new yellow oilskin 
in his hand that crackled as he walked. 

Neil, Duncan and Nicol watched him throw his 
oilskin into the boat, and go forward to the bow, 
and take his place there at the oar; and they knew 
very well that if there was any one who could 
pull a huge oar better than Rob MacNicol, it was 
not in Erisaig that that person was to be found. 

Then the big herring-skiff passed away out of 
the point in the red glow of the evening; and Rob 
had achieved the first great ambition of his life. 

(To be continued.) 
_e ss 
For the Companion. 
LIFE ON THE FRONTIER. 
By Winthrop T. Sprague. 
In Five CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 
Attacked by Indians. 

Let me now try to picture Cottonwood in 1876—three 
years from that morning in October when we had our 
affair with the ‘“‘jumpers.” 

It is easy to say, “three years passed.” But those 
years represent a long, laborious, yet not unhappy 
period of our residence in Dakota. They were years 
of toil, perseverance, patience. But a blessing of con- 
tent and self-satisfaction always crowns honest toil for a 
laudable object; we learned that. 

At the creek mouth, where we first cut wood, stands 
arow of substantial log-sheds, well-roofed, ror ware- 
housing stores, coal, salt, etc. 

Up at the falls of the creek, one hundred and twenty 
rods from the landing, we have now a mill, and a good 
one, too. It is a double mill, in one sense, a strong 
structure of hewn logs, well-roofed with shingles, 
eighty feet long by twenty-seven in width, and con- 
taining in the upper end two circular saws for lumber, 
and in the lower end two sets of mill-stones, for barley 
and wheat. There is also gear for pulverizing salt, for 
dairy and table use. 

We have drawn about us a population. In 1876 we 
had fifty-eight persons, including children. Atthe mill 
and round the falls, there were then eight houses of 
squared timber, comfortable dwellings, besides a “hall” 
for public meetings and for holding a school. Two of 
the families were Swedes, three Norwegians, one Irish 
and one American from Western New York. In the 
eighth house, Newt, Rob, and myself (the fathers of 
the town) were keeping bachelor’s hall. 

Farther up the creek there were five farms, each with 
a decent house and sheds, all occupied. We had our- 
selves built the houses as an inducement to immigrants 
to come and settle; of course we used a little discre- 
tion, and only let in such as bade fair to be honest citi- 
zens. 

Our policy has been to offer liberal advantages to any 
decent man who wants a home for himself and family. 
We not only give him a home, but intend that he shall 
share with us, according to his deserts, in the future 
prosperity of the place. From the outset, we recog- 
nized the fact that we could not have a town and lots of 
business without lots of people. 

Lindley, our good genius and adviserin so very many 
particulars, is gone. His grave is on the pleasant oak 
ridge (set apart for a cemetery) on the south side of the 
creek. His was the first, and with the exception of two 
little Swedish children, the only natural death which 
has occurred at Cottonwood. 

He died on the 18th of November, 1874, the day after 
that which we had set for our ““Thanksgiving;” for we 
were too far removed from civilization to hear of the 
regularly appointed day. 

Lindley went out on the 16th to hunt for game, with 
which to celebrate the day. It was cloudy and very 
cold; and sitting, as he from his crippled condition was 
obliged to do, to watch for game, he probably took a 
very severe cold. 

He shot a deer, but came home very much chilled. 
The next day he was feverish, and during the after- 
noon was attacked by excruciating pains in his chest, 
and became so pressed for breath as to be unable to 
speak. 

The disease was doubtless congestion of the lunge. 
We did the little we could do. Perhaps no aid could 
have saved him. He died at about four in the morning. 
The only words he spoke, or tried to speak, were (if 


we understood), “Don’t mind me, boys,” meaning as we 
thought that he did not wish his death to hinder our go- 
ing on with what he and we had planned to do there. 

In the spring of 1875 we made a division of labor, no 
longer working in company as formerly, but apart, in 
charge each of different branches of business, assisted 
at times by the hired labor of the settlers. 

Newt chose the coal business, and set to work mining 
up at the bluffs, on the shore of Long Lake, where the 
coal beds crop out. 

The writer, with the assistance of the two Swedes, 
built the mill, and after much experimenting, inquiry 
and reading up on the subject, set the large overshot 
wheels, and put in the saws and mill-stones, which had 
of course, to be bought down the river. 

Rob chose the salt boiling at “Brine Pond” (as we 
named it), and entered upon this branch of business 
with great energy and interest. During the season of 
1876, he kept six ‘pans’ boiling, and prepared two 
large vats for evaporating the salt water by sun heat— 
thus getting the great luminary to do some of his work. 

That year he hired little more than his wood cut. 
Early morn and late at evening saw him hard at work. 
Often he would not get home till nine o’clock, but must 
needs be off at sunrise next morning. 

He had a trail, winding among the hills, from his 
place on the pond across and down to the mill, five or 
six miles; and that summer he used to get his salt 
home in a large, deep box, set on a pair of wheels, 
drawn by a large and rather lean mule. It was an odd- 
looking turnout; but Rob was far too much in earnest 
to care for looks. 

He had a very narrow escape on one of the first days 
in September that season, which gave both Newt and 
myself such a fright as we had not experienced since 
the first weeks of our coming up the river. 


That morning Rob had set off early with his mule 
and cart, as usual; and about an hour later, Moody El- 
dridge, a boy of seventeen, oldest son of the New York 
family at the mill, went up to cut wood for Rob, as he 
occasionally did a day. 

Newt was helping me to ‘‘pick” and set the barley 
stones at the mill that forenoon. About ten o’clock 
Moody rushed into the mill, excited and out of breath 
with running. 

“Oh, oh, oh,” he panted. ‘Tham thar ‘bull-wolves’ 
has tackled Rob! They’ve killed him, I reckon!” 

We well knew what he meant by “bull-wolves.” 
The reader may not. Allow me to explain. Some 
years before, at one of the up-river forts, two large 
English bull-dogs, the property of one of the military 
officers stationed there, had escaped, and were supposed 
to have joined a pack of timber wolves; for not many 
years after, nondescript animals, resembling wolves, 
but with true bull-dog heads, began to be heard of 
through that region of country. 

These cross-breeds were much dreaded by scouts and 
hunters; for they possessed the ferocity and swiftness 
of wolves, to which was added the boldness and grit of 
bull-dogs. 

Fire, it was said, had no terrors for them. They 
would attack anything—anybody. We had heard a 
great many accounts of them and of their fierceness; 
and Lindley, while alive, had once shot a very peculiar, 
savage-looking wolf, which he assured us was one of 
these ‘‘bull-wolves,” as they were commonly called. 

Young Eldridge’s exclamations filled us with the 
greatest alarm. Te had scen a pack of these creatures 
fighting and growling round Rob’s cart, he said. 

Dropping all work, we ran for our guns, and then got 
as mary men and mules together as we could—nine 
mules, I believe—and set off, though with but little hope 
of saving Rob. 

By dint of hard riding and running we reached Brine 
Pond in about an hour. On coming in sight of Rob’s 
salt works, our worst fears seemed to be realized. A 
pack of eighteen or nineteen of the ‘‘bull-wolves” were 
fighting and racing around the furnace shed, with what 
we could plainly see were fresh, gory bones in their 
mouths. 

Such a feeling of horror and sickness went through 
me as I can never express. 

Near one end of the shed we could see Rob’s cart up- 
set, box down, but could not see anything of him or 
his mule. 

Cocking our pieces and advancing all together, we 
fired into the pack at short range, killing three on the 
spot and wounding several others. I suppose the 
brutes were pretty well filled with flesh. Snarling and 
growling, they drew off round by the north end of the 
pond and took to the scrub. 
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We ran up, glancing anxiously about. Gnawed bones 
lay allaround. We halloed. 

“Rob! Rob! Where are you?” Newt cried. 

No answer—for what seemed whole minutes, while 
our hearts sank within us—when with great slowness 
and distinctness, we heard whistled, from somewhere 
close at hand, the first bar of Yankee Doodle. 

“Yankee—Doodle—keep—it—up.” 

And with this the old cart-box began to hoist, when 
out popped Rob—grinning! 

Such a yell as our whole party gave! 

We fairly hugged him. “Then you are alive?” was 
all we could say. 

“Well, I reckon!” said he. 

“T had just got here this morning,’’—he explained, in 
answer to our eager questions—‘‘and was unharnessing 
old Billy, when I heard a racing noise down past over 
the hill there, and looking round, saw that whole pack 
of them coming at full jump, not twenty rods off, but 
with never a yip out of their heads—not a sound, but 
they were coming like the wind. That’s their style of 
hunting, I take it. 

“Well, I declare, boys, I was awfully scared, and no 
mistake. I gave one look to the shed-roof, then to the 
cart. I had often thought, when riding back and forth, 
that if I were to be attacked by anything I couldn’t 
master, I would get under the cart-box. I got Billy 
out of the shafts, and let go of him, gave the cart a 
boost, bottom-up, and got under the box. There 
wasn’t much time to spare, either. 

“T was no more than fairly under, when those brutes 
were on old Billy and had taken him to pieces before 
he had time to let out more than two squeals. 

“Then I had to lic and listen to their music. 

“But I say, fellows!” continued Rob, earnestly, 
pointing to the cart-box, ‘‘do please pray be a little 
careful where you shoot next time you come to my res- 
cue.” 

One of our bullets had gone right through the box! 
“That ball went not two inches over my head!” he ex- 
claimed. 


The three animals we had killed were big-headed, 
shaggy, gray -and-brindled beasts, their appearance 
seeming to justify the theory of their origin which I 
have given above. 

It was in July that year that Custar was defeated and 
he and his entire force massacred by the Indians on the 
Big Horn; but though so near, we did not hear of the 
affair till September. 

For a time, then, we lived in considerable apprehen- 
sion, but were not molested during the fall; and by the 
following spring we had grown careless again. But it 
seemed decreed that we were not to escape a visit by 
the savages. 

‘It was one of the very last days of the month, and the 
snow had gone, save where the big drifts had lain; but 
the settlers had not begun farm-work much, nor had 
Newt and Rob commenced their season’s operations up 
at the lake. 

Newt was helping me in the mill; and Rob was act- 
ing as schoolmaster at the ‘‘hall”’ to the children. For 
though we did not as yet feel able to hire a teacher, we 
were determined those children should not go without 
instruction. It is neither right nor safe to let boys and 
girls grow up in ignorance. So Rob held a school 
there at the mill, four hours each day. 

In the evening, too, Rob kept a singing-school, being 
a pretty good singer himself, and having learned some- 
thing of music before we left our homes in Vermont. 
Nearly everybody in our little settlement went to Rob’s 
singing-school; and it was lucky for several families, 
that night, that this was the custom. 

The redskins—nine of them, as nearly as I could see 
—came down the creek, along the north-west bank, 
about an hour after sunset. 

They probably went to every one of the four houses 
on that side of the creek; but everybody was at sing- 
ing-school, except Mrs. Annette Hartrude and her baby, 
a little girl a year old. She, poor body, and her child 
were both murdered and scalped. 

From the Hartrude house, the savages ran on down 
to the houses at the mill, and seeing the lights in the 
hall, and hearing the singing, made a rush for the 
door. 

It happened that Rob had a few minutes previously 
sent out a boy, named Varney Eldredge, for misbe- 
havior; and this ““Varn,” so they called him, sat on the 
doorsteps outside, nursing his wrath, I suppose. 

That was lucky, too; for Varn caught sight of the 
redskins skulking along by a pile of lumber, a few rods 
off. It had not grown so dark yet but that his keen 
eyes made them out. 

The whole schoo! was in full voice on Pleyel’s Hymn, 





all the parts drawing bard, when in burst Varney, 
shouting,— 

“Indians! 
the door!” 

With a jump Rob sprang to the door and looked out. 
Catching sight of the savages running up, he instantly 
shut the door and held it, calling out at the same time 
to extinguish the candles and to bring benches to bar- 
ricade the door. 

Meantime, Newt and I, with a Swede named Thor- 
trew, were in the saw-mill, filing and setting one of the 
“circulars.” We had an oil lantern burning. The hall 
was some ten rods from the mill. 

“Vel, dey do be make vun beeg hoora ober dere!” 
said Thortrew, starting up at length, file in hand. “I 
vunders vut has got eento dem!” 

We had noticed a good deal of outcry for some mo- 
ments. 

“Rob has got them all on G@ sharp, I guess,” said 
Newt. Thortrew took a step out at the open front of 
the mill, to listen. 

“Dere ces somepoddy hurt, or seek!” he exclaimed. 
“Ah! vat ish dat? Hear dem poun zat door!” And he 
started towards the hall; but before he had taken six 
steps, a shot flashed. One of the redskins had seen 
him. The bullet came with a ping into the mill, past 
his head. 

With that Newt and I at once took in the situation; 
we could see, now, that there were Indians at the hall- 
door; and we both sprang for our guns. 

Thortrew had dodged back into the saw-mill; and we 
saw the savage who had fired at him, followed by an- 
other, stealing forward with their guns. 

“Now then!” muttered Newt; and we gave them a 
shot. 

One fell. The other leaped behind a pile of shingles 
and fired; while from out towards the hall, half-a-dozen 
more of them came skulking along in the dusk. 

But we had the advantage standing there in the dark 
mill behind the shingle-saw table. 
but they could not see us. Three bullets came in, flash 
—flash—flash! One struck the saw. 

“Steady!” whispered Newt. We fired again, across 
the saw-table; and another savage tumbled among the 
slabs. 

At almost the same instant, one of the Indians who 
had run along on the dam dashed up the “slip” into 
the mill, with a horrible yell. 

But the yell was hardly out of his mouth when 
Thortrew threw an iron ‘‘crow-foot” at him, which 
knocked him sprawling down the slip into the mill- 
pond; and I think he went over the dam. 
a roaring freshet on the creek, 

With our second shots, the savages jumped to the 
cover of the board and shingle piles. A moment or 
two after we had glimpses of them skulking off along 
the road, towards the coal-sheds. 

That was the last of it. The whole affair, so far as 
we were engaged in it, had not lasted over one minute. 

They left two of their number dead in the saw-dust; 
large, bronzed, ugly-featurcd wretches. Both had re- 
peating Henry rifles, revolvers, knives and tomahawks, 
and were rigged out in full Indian costume; and stuffed 
into the marten-skin pouch or belt-pocket of one of 
them we found the scalp of poor little Ellic Hartrude. 

The Hartrudes were the only sufferers; Mr. Hartrude 
(a Swede) and two of his boys were at the hall. 

But for Rob’s singing-school, we might have fared 
much worse. 


There’s a whole gang of Indians right at 


We could see them, 


There was 
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For the Companion. 


WILLS. 


A will, being perhaps the most solemn instrument 
known to the law, is both by the common law and our 
statutes carefully guarded by all the forms necessary 
to make it, as the old definition says, ‘The just sen- 
tence of one’s will, touching that he would have done 
after his death.” 

To make such an instrument requires a sound and 
disposing mind, acting deliberately, under no influence 
except its own free will, a clear statement of the inten- 
tion and the signing and execution of the instrument 
in the form required by law. 

The law provides that every person of full age and of 
sound mind can make a will disposing of his estate. 
When the law requires thatthe mind must be sound, 
it has no reference to the condition of the bcdy, except 
as the latter may affect the mind. Many wills have 
been probated in this State, made by persons whose 
bodies, paralyzed or enervated by disease, were incapa- 
ble even of motion, while wills are constantly rejected 
by our courts, although made by persons of the great- 
est physical vigor. Sickness and physical disease are 
of themselves no disabilities. 

A “sound mind” is a sane, healthy mind, capable of 
understanding and judging its acts and the effects of 
such acts, and expressing that understanding and judg- 
ment. 

It is clear that certain persons—as idiots or imbeciles 
—do not possess such minds; so no mind wholly or 
generally insane or diseased can be called sound. The 
question becomes difficult in those cases where the 
mind is only partially, or temporarily, diseased; where 
the memory and judgment have become impaired; 
where the person has lucid intervals, or where he is 
merely under certain delusions and perfectly sane in 
other respects. 

In all of these cases the question of capacity to make 
au will is one of fact: Was the person at the time of 
making the will in such a mental condition that he un- 
derstood what he was doing, and intended to do it, so 
that his act is the product of asound mind? Or is the 
will the offspring of mental disease, weakness or delu- 
sion? 

And s0, alsu, where a will is obtained by such out- 
side influence as leads the testator to dispose of his 
property against his desires, and contrary to his real 
intentions, so that, in short, the will is not a free ex- 
pression of his wishes, it must be set aside. 

While all persons of age and sound mind can make a 
will, the wise policy of our statute imposes some re- 
strictions upon the amount of estate which can be dis- 
posed of, and the manner of its disposal. 

Thus, for example; a married man cannot by will de 
prive his widow of a life estate in one-third of his real 
property, and the share in his personal estate she would 
have taken had he left no will. 

80 no child will be deprived of his just proportion 
merely by omission to name him in the will, unless the 
intention to disinherit clearly appears. 
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A married woman cannot, without her hus- 
band’s written consent, deprive him by will of 
one-half her personal property, ‘ind a life-interest, 
if any child was born, in her real estate. No es- 
tate can by will be placed in trust for a longer pe- 
riod than the 
lives in being, 
and 
years thereafter. 

Nothing 
more 
than 


twenty-one 


Is 
lnportant 
the proper 
execution of the 
will, for if, in any 
respect, the legal 
requisites a 


re not 


complied — with, 






















(6) If the testator desires to relieve his execu- 
tor from giving sureties upon his official bond as 
such, he must request such ex2mption in the will. 
Otherwise such sureties will be required. 

As a man must pay his debts before he can dis- 
tribute his prop- 
erty, no one can 
by will deprive 
his creditors of 
payment of his 
debts. They have 
the first claim 
upon his estate, 
and if, after pay- 
ing these debts, 
there is not 


oe eae 
enough property 








the instrument ( ¢ his As we last GAIL ) left to pay all the 
has no validity. a eee legacies, then le- 
These requisites of me, Aromas Weird. | m gacies of money 
are: ait the ee we ef gars abate in propor- 

(1) That, ex- tion; as between 
cept in cases of legacies or mo- 
soldiers in ser- ney and legacies 
vice and marin- of specified 
ers at sea, the things, the form- 
will shall be in er must bear the 
writing and Joss. If the form- 
signed by the tes- er are not suffi- 
tutor, or by so:ne cient to pay these 
person in his debts, then the 
presence and by latter must con- 
his express diree- tribute in propor- 
tion. tion. After all 

(2) ‘That it the personal pro- 
shall be witness- perty has been 
ed by at least thus consumed, 
three competent the real estate of 


witnesses, who 


must sign their 
names to it in his 
Any 

of 
understanding what he or she is doing is a compe- 


tent witness; but in every case, and especially in 


presence, 


one capable 


cases where the will is made by a sick or aged per- 
son, Whose mental capacity may be questioned, it 

; 
is advisable to obtain as witnesses persons of such 


age, intelligence and acquaintance with the testa- | 
tor as will give to their evidence the greatest weight 
and influence, because the witnesses to the will 


can state in evidence their opinions of the testa- 
tor’s mental condition, which other persons, unless 
experts, It 
to have the testator’s physician as a witness. 


are not allowed to do. is always well | 
No 
person, however, in any way interested in, or tak- | 
ing anything under, a will, can be a witness to it, | 
ll such interest. 
next question 


’ 
without losing 

The 
struction to be 


given toa will. It takes effect im- 
mediately and only upon the testator’s death. 
Usage 
tain somewhat 
should be 


ind the rules of law have prescribed cer- 
technical forms and terms which 
used in a will to place beyond doubt 
and in proper formal language the intention of 
the testator; as for instance, the formal words for 
a devise of real estate, for a bequest of personal 
property, and for the creation and proper limita- 
tion of a trust. 

For this reason a will should, if possible, be 
drawn by a lawyer familiar with the proper forms 
and terms, and the construction and force the 
court has given them. 

Whatever may be the 


language used, however, 





| ee spaces in cities has increased very greatly | *Way- 


if the court can find from the instrument itself the | 


real intention of the testator, it will carry it into 
effect. 
will But where it 
is prepared by one unaccustomed to such work, it 
is more difficult to ascertain this intention, espe- 
cially in the leaving 
his 


always govern its construction. 


frequent cases where a man, 
thinks it necessary, 
to use certain terms and phrases, 
unfamiliar with their true 
Such a use of terms may 
testator’s meaning. 


COMMOTEsehise, or more 
but 
force and 


deteat the 


lawver-like, 
is wholly 


meaning 


Whenever such a person is called upon to draw 
a will, let him state clearly and fully the desires of 
the testator in his own natural language, without 
attempting to use such technical but unfamiliar 
terms. 

In drawing a will a few rules should be kept in 
mind. 

(1) State the several provisions of the will in 
itely numbered clauses, or articles, for great- 
er clearness. 

(2) Be careful to dispose of the whole estate ; and 
for this purpose, it is usual to close the will with a 
general bequest of all the rest and residue of the 
estate. A disposal of part only will be good as to 
such part, but the remainirg property will descend 


separ 


as though no will had been made. 
(3) Make 
a life estate, 


If 


is 


provision for every contingency. 

any estate less than the whole, 
dispose of the remainder, 
if property 
provision in case 
formed. 

(4) State the names of persons and any charita- 
ble corporations, and specify property bequeathed, 
fully and accurately, so that there can arise no 
question of identity. Much litigation has arisen, 
especially between corporations of similar names, 
from incomplete or inaccurate description in the 
will. 

(8) Where the provision made for the widow is 
to be in place of dower, it should he so stated, so 
that it may be clear that she is to take only such 
provision. 


or 
given to one, 
sion; is given upon condition, make 
the condition should not be per- 


the testator must 
be sold:and ap- 
propriated to 
such payment, 
subject, of course, 
to the widow’s right of dower, of which creditors 
cannot deprive her. 

A will once made cannot be revoked by a mere 


| statement, oral or written, of an intention to re- 


voke it. In order to revoke a will, the testator 
must have the same mental capacity required to 


| make it, and must comply with the statute which 


provides that no wiil shall be revoked, except by 
burning, tearing, cancelling, or obliterating it by 
the testator, with the intention of revoking it, or 
by some instrument signed and attested in the 
form required for a will. Certain changes in the 
relations or conditions of the testator wil!, how- 
ever, be regarded in law as revoking his previous 
will, as for instance, marriage after making a 


regards the effect and con- | will, and the birth of children. 


CHARLES THEODORE RUSSELL. 
+e, 
NOVEMBER. 
"Tis thine to sit between the glow 
Of ripened harvests bending fair, 
With purpling vineyards drooping low 
Their clusters through the fragrant air, 
And snow-clad hills that dazzling white 
Stretch awful through the winter night, 
Above the icy stre — below. 
The twilight of the year is thine f° 
November, in thy ve il of gray! 
REBECCA P, REED. 
+e 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
The use of the electric light for illuminating 


| during the last few months. Until the present 
year, the new light was employed in a few places 
only, in some of the largest cities. A part of 


The intention as expressed in the writing | Broadw: iy, New York, was lighted by means of 


it, and that was almost the only conspicuous place 
where it was used. 

But now the use of the light is very common in 
all the large cities. It is said that there are more 
than five hundred in New York city alone. They 
are very numerous in Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and other cities. One business house in Chi- 
cago advertises that it illuminates the inside and 
outside of its store with forty-one electric lights. 

These lights are all of a powerful class. The 
production of lights of small power, such as would 
be useful in an ordinary room, has not yet been 
accomplished in the perfection that may be ex- 
pected in the future. A great many inventors are 
at work upon the problem. Some of them think 
they have solved it. If they have done so, we are 
about to enter on a new cra in illumination. 

Leaving that to be determined hereafter, we 


| * * 
may say that the new light has achieved great suc- 


cess in its first introduction. An ordinary gas- 
light of the best class is equal to the light of six- 


teen to eighteen candles. The electric lights now 


in use range from five hundred to two thousand | 





or rever- | 


candle power. 

If one light of the new kind is equal in effect to 
thirty or more of the old, its quality is also far 
superior. As compared with the light of gas or of 
kerosene, it is much purer and whiter. Indeed, it 
is so white that to some people the effect at first 
is to make objects ghastly seen by means of it. 

As soon, however, as the eyes become accus- 
tomed to it, the effect is pleasant. The quality of 
an electric light is as nearly as possible like that 
of the sun, and it is only because we are used to 
animpure artificial light, that the new light seems 
strange. Under it, colors appear in their true 
tints, as they do not when seen by gas or other 
common lights. 

Although by fur the largest number of lights 


now fn use are of the pattern invented by Prof. | 





Brush, of Cleveland, Ohio, it does not follow that 
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this will continue to be the favorite form. There 
are warm partisans of other systems, and even 
Mr. Brush does not think his light is yet perfect. 

The chief imperfection at present is an occasion- 
al flickering. It is not so frequent now as it was 
a short time ago, but a way to get rid of it alto- 
gether has not yet been discovered. The inventor 
who can obviate that difficulty has a fortune as- 
sured. 

The new system encounters the opposition that 
might have been expected. Persons interested in 
the manufacture of gas have a personal reason for 
opposing its introduction. They magnify the real 
dangers of using it, and claim for their own light 
more general utility and greater cheapness. 

It is true there are dangers. A person who 
should take the two wires in his hands and re- 
ceive a shock from the electric current, would 
probably be killed, and if the wires are badly 
made, houses may be set on fire. But there are 
also dangers accompanying the use of other lights 
which are overcome by knowledge and care. 

The future cannot be foreseen, but if the electric 
light continues to be improved, it does not re- 
quire a prophet to foretell that it will come into 
general use. 
LONG AGO. 


The hills were veiled in purple mist, 
The trees set as a zone of gold,« 
And far away as eye could reach 
The still green prairie onward rolled. 
The sky was blue as blue could be, 
The cotton fields were white as snow; 
Oh, What a trance of joy had we 
Ih autumns long ago; 
In autumns long ago. 


Two happy children ona hill, 

And seeing in the sunset clouds 
Haroun’s enchanted city loor 

’Mid seas all white with fairy shrouds, 
Ww © gazed till all the golden depths 

Held Bagdad’s splendid pomp and glow, 

The scents of Samarcand embalm 

The autumns long ago; 

The autumns long ago. 

ANON. 
—_+—__ ___+@>— 


AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 


The recent visit of King Humbert of Italy, with 
his fair Queen Margherita, to the court and capi- 
tal of Austria, was, in the light of the past rela- 
tions of the two nations, a peculiarly interestin 
event. 

It is not so very many years ago, since Austria 
and Italy were at deadly enmity with each other. 


g 
> 


picturesque old towns of northern Italy—in Vero- 
na and Mantua, in Padua and Venice; when the 
Italians looked with dark but helpless anger upon 
the snow-white uniforms of the hated ‘Tedeschi,” 
as they called the Austrians, who paraded the 
streets. 

For many generations, indeed, Austria held the 
northern portions of Italy under her dominion ; 
and a cruel, remorseless, tyrannical dominion it 
was. Nor was this all the ill which Austria did 
to the historic peninsula. In the centre of Italy 
were a number of small! principalities and duke- 
doms. These were ruled over by petty despots ; 
and these despots were kept on their throne by 





| Austrian power. 

| Austria upheld and protected the abominable 
rule of the Bourbons at Naples; and sustained the 
| Pope in his sovereignty over the State and the 
Church, whichineluded grand old Rome itself. 
All this state of things, however, has passed 


By the war of 1859, Austria lost her hold 


on Lombardy; and then the kingdom of united | 
King | 


Italy, under the lead of Victor Emmanuel, 
of Sardinia, began to take shape. 

Seven years later, the war between Prussia and 
Italy on one side, and Austria on the other, re- 
sulted in the overwhelming defeat of the latter ; 
and as a consequence, Italy acquired the noble | 


city. 


di, which finally achieved the deposition of the 
Bourbons of Naples, and added that extreme 
southern province to the Italian kingdom; and 
some of the dukes of Tuscan 
forced to follow their Neapolitan brother into 
exile. 

The States of the Church still remained outside 
the Kingdom of Italy ; for the Pope was now sus- 
tained, not by Austrian, but by French bayonets. 
But when Napoleon III. was overthrown in the 
catastrophe of Sedan, in 1870, the way wasat last 
cpen to the Italians to recover their ancient and 
| august capital; the whole nation became united; 
| the last vestige of foreign rule passed away; and 

Victor Emmanuel took up his residence in Rome, 
| at the stately palace of the Quirinal. 

For eleven years, Italy has been united, pros- 
perous, and free. This period has allowed old 
wounds to heal, and new international interests to 
grow up. Austria is well aware that her hold on 
Italy has been forever lost. Italy feels that she 
has no longer any serious reason to fear that she 
will ever again be molested by her powerful neigh- 
bor. 

The visit of King Humbert to Vienna, therefore, 
is a sign that friendship and alliance replaces the 
old bitter hostility between the two realms; that 
each sees in such a friendship its own interest and 
safety. Each seems to recognize that the events 
of the past were all for the best. 

That this is true seems proved by the careers of 
| Austria and Italy since the one lost its gripon the 
jother. Both now enjoy free institutions. In both, 
the people have acquired a large degree of politi- 
cal power. Prosperity has blessed both in a re- 








Those who are still not very old can well remem- | 
ber when Austrian garrisons were posted in the | 


province of Venetia, of which Venice is the chief | 


Then ensued the revolution, headed by Garibal- | 


yand Parma were | 





ntadiin Qugnes “both have become richer o_ 
stronger,as well as more free. 

It was really a benefit to Austria to berid of the 
constant danger, expense, and trouble of govern- 
ing a foreign people against their will, while the 
unity of all Italians under one head has revived 
the old peninsula from its long torpor and stagna- 
tion. 

Happily, both nations are ruled by monarchs 
who are wise and intelligent, and who mean to do 
the best they know how fortheir subjects. Under 
such monarchs, alliance and friendship are much 
more likely to endure, and to be of solid advan- 
tage to the natiqns over which they reign. 


+o 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. George L. Harrison, a well-known philanthro- 
pist of Philadelphia, recently made a tour through 
Great Britain, France and Germany for the purpose of 
examining into the institutions for the education, re- 
form, or punishment of the poorer classes. 

Mr. Harrison brought back a remarkable collection 
of specimens of the work of boys and girls in the in- 
dustrial schools; articles made of wood, metal, etc., as 
perfect as if they had come out of the hands of the skilled 
craftsman. Similar exhibitions were made by different 
countries in the Philadelphia exhibition of 1876. 

In some European countries, where education is 
gratuitous, children are taught, outside of their text 
books, at least the rudiments of a trade. Their fingers 
are thus trained as well as their brains. Hence when 
the boy and girl leave school they have some knowl- 
edge which will help them to earn their livelihood. 

In countries where education is not furnished by the 
government, these industrial schools are often main- 
tained by the charity of individuals. One of the most 
interesting of the centennial exhibitions was that made 
by an industrial school maintained by a Russian noble 
on his estate, for his quondam serfs after emancipation, 
ia which they were trained in all kinds of handicrafts, 
in mechanical draughting, ship-building, ete. The spec- 
imens of work submitted were of a high order of merit. 

Another quite as interesting was a pile of enormous 
volumes, on whose pages, instead of printed words, 
were found fastened the miniature shirts, dresses, stock- 
ings, etc., specimens of embroidery, lace-work, etc., 
made by the little girls of the industrial schools of the 
Swiss cantons. Each volume bore the name and coat 
| of arms of a canton, and each page the little girl’s name 
| whose work was shown. 

From Belgium came an exhibit of lace by little girls, 
and from Sweden and Norway tiny houses, stoves, 

chairs, thoroughly built and finished by boy carpenters 
| and smiths, and woollen jackets, hosiery and the like, 
the work of the girls. 

On one pair of knit stockings was a card with the 
pathetic little message, ‘‘Knit by little blind Olga, aged 
nine. She sends her love to all the people of America.” 

The people of great America could take a useful hint 
from these industrial schools, and learn how to train 
their own boys and girls to future usefulness. Now, by 
the action of most of the Trades’ Unions they are de- 
barred from learning trades, and skilled European work- 
men crowd into the places from which they are shut 
out. 





+e 
THE MONITOR AND MERRIMAC. 

Admiral John Marston, who now ranks second in the 
list of our naval officers, is a very fair specimen of what 
natwre did for men of his generation. He has carried 
into the venerable age of eighty-six the commanding 
presence, clear eye, and unimpaired intellect of youth. 

Admiral Marston’s record is one of faithful, and con- 
sequently obedient service to his country in his profes- 
sion; yet, oddly enough, his most brilliant service was 
one of a wise disobedience. 

The most remarkable, and possibly decisive, naval 
battle of the war would never have been fought but for 
| his deliberate disregard of instructions. 

Admiral Marston commanded at Hampshire Roads. 
The Merrimac was there ready for active hostilities 
along the coast, by which defeat to ourordinary naval 
| vessels, and terror in all the seaport towns, was sure to 
| follow. 

He received a despatch fam Washington, ordering 

| him to send the Monitor, then lying at anchor in the 
Roads, to the defence of the national capital. 
It was supposed that the Merrimac would immediate- 
attack Washington. If the capital was destroyed, 
| there was little doubt that the leading European powers 
would recognize the confederacy, and it was impossible 
to estimate the moral effect of such an event. 

A few moments after the Admiral received his orders 
the Merrimac hove in sight. Should he obey, send the 
Monitor away, or order her, unaided, to attack the 
Little time was allowed for reflection. He 
resolved to disobey. He sent for Captain Worden. 

“T have been ordered,” he said, ‘‘to send you to Wasb- 
ington. ButI shall disobey my instructions. Attack 
the Merrimac.” 

“Very well, sir,”’ said Worden quietly, smiling as he 
went out toa work which must end for him either in 
an immortality of fame, or in defeat or death. 

The victory was won. 





ly 


enemy ? 


But we must suggest to our young readers in spite of 
this story that success for them lies for years to come 
in obedience and discipline. Such crises as this occur 
but once or twice in a century, and the men who have, 
like Marston, wisdom enough to lay their hands upon a 
desperate chance and steer it into victory are but few. 
+e 

NORWAY STUDENTS. 

Norway is the paradise of poor students. Education 
is there regarded as a passport to honor and position, 
and the University at Christiania is filled with students 
from remote farms and fishing villages, who have come 
to the city, eager to acquire that knowledge which shall 
enable them to rise in life. 

Many of them are obliged to practise the most rigid 
economy. Weare told of one young man, formerly a 
village schoolmaster, who had succeeded in saving sixty- 
five dollars. With this sum he came to Christiania to 
live a year and a half, that being the time requisite for 
obtaining a degree. 

He breakfasted regularly upon a cup of coffee; he 
dined at the ‘Steam Kitchen,” an excellent self-sup- 
porting institution, where two courses of soup and a stew 
are provided for about ten cents; and he supped upon 
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the bread furnished him at dinner, which he carried | flavored with them, they were stewed into the rice, | 


away and reserved for his evening meal. 

He was thus enabled to subsist upon twelve cents a 
day without severe self-denial. Within seventy-five 
years students in New England have been boarded for 
eighty-seven cents a week. But those days are past. 

——e 
HIS NEW “GARTER.” 

Queen Victoria has honored the King of Spain by be- 
stowing upon him the Order of the Garter. It was a 
pretty pageant, the investing of the King Alfonso with 
this order. And it was no <mpty honor, for the insig- 
nia of the order—consisting cf garter, star, sword, man- 
tle, collar and hat—were in themselves a royal gift. 

The mantle was a picturesque garment of rich blue 
velvet, lined with white satin, and provided with a solid 
gold buckle. The hat was quaintly shaped and adorned 
with feathers. The garter itself was of massive links of 
old upon blue velvet, with an elaborate gold buckle 
bearing a beautifully wrought representation of Saint 
George slaying the dragon. 

These objects, borne upon red velvet cushions, were 
conveyed with the utmost pomp to the palace, where 
the whole court was assembled in gala attire to witness 
the ceremony of investiture. Queen Christina was 
present in the full glory of the crown diamonds, accom- 
panicd by the three Infantas, arrayed in velvet and 
jewels, and surrounded by ladies-in-waiting. 

The Marquis of Northampton, Queen Victoria’s rep- 
resentative, arrived, attended by a brilliant suite, and 
after the presentation of his letters of credence, followed 
by a brief address, formally invested the King with the 
insignia of the famous order. 

We advocate republican simplicity; but had we been 
present, we should have viewed with some pleasure the 
fastening of that gorgeous garter around His Majesty’s 
left leg. It was an act of international courtesy, simi- 
lar in interest to those which the United States has re- 
cently received from the same royal hand and heart. 


SO 


THE BITER BITTEN. 

Getting up a “corner” in pork, wheat, or corn is not 
a modern device. Years ago, when the thriving city of 
Milwaukee was but a territorial town, with only one 
thousand five hundred inhabitants, a speculator thought 
that he could make a large amount of money if he 
should buy and thus control all the salt there was in 
town. So he bought every barrel he could find and 
stored it. Having, as he thought, a corner, he put the 
price up to ten dollars per barrel. 

Unfortunately for the speculator’s profits, another 
citizen heard of the speculator’s purpose, and saw 
therein a chance to make an honest penny. He de- 
spatched a schooner to Chicago for a load of salt. The 
winds were propitious, and the schooner with her load 
was soon at the good citizen's dock. 





One morning, a farmer came into town for a barrel of 
salt. Going to the speculator’s, he was asked ten dol- 
lars a barrel. ‘Salt has ‘riz’,’”’ was the only reply vouch- 
safed to the farmer’s protest. 

He, however, would not pay that price, and soon 
discovered that there was a schooner-load of salt for 
sale at the dock at twenty shillings a barrel. 

Having purchased a barrel, he returned to the specu- 
lator, and telling him of his purchase, denounced him 
as a swindler. 

**You must have stolen the salt,” said the speculator, 
“for there aint any salt in Milwaukee, except what I 
have.” 

“Oh, there aint! Ohno! Let me tell you, there’s a 
schooner-load of it at Swett’s dock.” 

“Then I’m ruined!” exclaimed the speculator, as he 
rushed out to verify the statement—and he deserved to 
be. 

> aan 
BLISSFUL IGNORANCE. 

When a public man is insensible to the harsh criti- 
cisms and slanderous assertions of political opponents, 
he has reason for self-congratulation. For his own 
peace of mind, his moral cuticle ought to be impenetra- 
ble to the assaults of his adversaries, for politics stim- 
ulates not only to criticism which is legitimate, but to 
abuse which is malevolent. Silas Wright, a distin- 
guished statesman of New York, was once saved from 
annoyance by his ignorance of what one of his op- 
ponents was saying about him. 

When he was Comptroller of New York, he was 
abused every morning by a penny paper. The articles 
were scurrilous. One morning, the editor met Mr. 
Wright and apologized for the article in that day’s 
paper, saying he had ascertained that its charges were 
not true. 


“TI do not understand you,” answered Mr. Wright. 

“‘Why, I have found that the article I published about 
you this morning was not true.” 

“Me! You havcn’t been writing against me, have 
you?” 

“Yes, for six months.” 

“T have not heard of it.” 

“Then I'll write no more,” was the remark of the ed- 
itor, as he went away crestfallen and subdued. 

Some public men very wisely make ita point never 
to read what is said about them in the papers of the 
political party to which they do not belong. No doubt 
they break fewer of the Commandments by so doing. 
+e 

AN ARAB COOK. 

While exploring the country east of the Jordan, the 
Rev. Selah Merrill had an amusing experience with a 
native cook. The man was one of those cooks who 
judge that a condiment which is good for one dish is 
equally good for all dishes. 

The exploring party found that every dish tasted of 
allspice. He was told to use pepper instead; he said 
he did use it. The pepper-box was ordered to be 
cleaned out and some fresh pepper pounded and put in 
it. It was done. 

Still each dish tasted of allspice. Mr. Merrill then 
examined the can of unground pepper and found it to 
be allspice. An explanation disclosed that the native 
gentleman who had purchased the stores had substi- 
tuted allspice for pepper. 

He had acted in accordance with Arab taste, for a 
native uses allspice where a European or American 
would use pepper. 

The cook liked the tomato, and in his professional 
opinion the party could not have too much of that vege- 
table. Every dish was flavored with tomato. The 
mutter was cooked with tomatoes, the meat-sauce was 





} 





mixed with the batter in which the cutlets were fried, 


chopped into the hash, put into the soup, and poured 


over the mashed potatoes. 
Remonstrance was in vain. 

without the favorite tomato. 

the old friend reappeared, ile 


One dish might 
But at 
came 


appear 
the next meal 


to stay and stay 


he did, as long as any dish was served in which he 
| 


could be introduced. 





Special Offer. 


To any new subscriber, who subscribes for the 
Companion in the month of November or in De- 
cember, and sends us $1.75, we will send the pa- | 
per free from the time we receive the subscription 


up to January 1, 1882. 





“THE LORD, MY BOY!" 
Mr. Trowbridge, in one of his exquisite stories, 
sketches a farm-girl who in speaking usually ‘pu 
cart before the horse.” Once strangely transposed 
Scripture and cows by thus announcing to tl 
approach of the latter, ** 


” 





she 
1¢ family the 
Hail! King of the cows! The 
The following anecdote, associated 
with the late Dean Stanley's visit to the United States, 
exhibits an equally amusing transposition of phrases : 


Jews are coming! 


This anecdote is associated with one of 
prominent of the Stockbridge, (Mass.) cel: 
whose country seat the Dean was an honored 

The host, wishing to bestow upon his dist 
visitor the attentions due to his rank, gave to a 
the most careful instructions as to his special duties, 
and subjected him to several private rehearsals, the last 
one being given at night after the dean had retired. 

‘The boy was to knock on the door of the dean’s room 
at a given hour in the morning, and wait for his reply, 
which would probably be, ‘Who's there?” to which, 
answer must be given,— 

«The boy, my lord.” 

After a restless night, the faithful servant at the ap- 
pointed time knocked at the dean’s room, and the ques- 
tion came as expected,— 

“Who's there?” 

The anxious boy, who had repeated the important 
answer over and over again for the nine hundred and 
ninety-ninth time, quickly replied,— 

“The Lord, my boy!’ 

What followed is left to the imagination. 


the most 
brities, 














+> 
WHY SNAKES ARE LONG. 
San Francisco has a showman who is a humorist and 
a bitof a philosopher. He indulges in such original | 
theories as to Nature’s designs that he should be en- 
rolled among the brotherhood of those naturalists who 
accept speculation for facts: 


“Do you see that fellow up there?” said the show- 
man, pointing to a huge red snake, some ten fect long 
and two inches thick, of the kind known as the gopher 
snake. “I'd rather have that fellow on my farm—if T 
had a farm—than to have ten dollars in nfy pocket. 

“You would be astonished at the amount of vermin 
of all kinds, that snake can get away with—sophers, 
rabbits, squirrels, birds—anything in fact, that he 
big enough to get himself outside of, and that means a 
good deal, although you might not think it to look 
him. 

“You are aware, I suppose, of the peculiar construc 
tion of the lower jaw. It can be unhinged, so to speak, 


is 





at 


and then the snake is nothing more than a long sack 
with the mouth open. 
“T have watched one of them stow away a squirre] 


long tail and all—without making any fuss about it. He 
commenced at the head and slowly drew the squirrel 
in bit by bit, his teeth and jaws working on the animal 
somewhat as a man draws ina rope hand over hand. 

“Finally the body was safely housed and then 
the tail remained, that slipped down in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

“T never realized until then why snakes were made 
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eaaeniiinaii: must not despair. Thousands have 
been saved by Piso’s Cure; therefore take courage, use 
this valuable medicine and live. Com. 


Tae See 
Get the Original. 


r. Pierce’s “Pellets"—the original “Little Liver Pills” 
ited)—cure 
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so long—it is to make room for the inconvenient tails of | 


the other animals predestined to be snake meat. 

“In an improved state of existence, when the tails 
have been evolutionized off the backs of the other ani 
mals, probably snakes will be cut shorter.””— San Fran- 
cisco Cal 

~@2> 
AN IMPERIOUS LADY. 

Holland House was famous for its hospitality half a 
century ago, and Lady Holland was one of the celebri- 
tics of London. She welcomed to her table the lead- 
ers of Parliament, and all men of cminence in litera- 
ture andart andin the professions. But with all her 
courtesy and hospitality, she had a high temper and an 
imperious will, and curious scenes were sometimes wit- 
nessed at her table and in her drawing-room. Lord 
Macaulay gives some graphic sketches of her manners. 


The centurion did not keep his soldiers in bett: 










der than she kept her guests. It is to one ‘“*Go,” he 
goeth, and to another *Do this,” and itis done. ‘Ring 
the bell, Mr. Macaulay.” ‘Lay down that screen, Lord 
Russell; you will spoil it.’ **Mr. Allen, take a candle 
and show Mr. Cradock the picture of Bona; - 

On another occasion Macaulay writes, * was 
not aperson at table to whom she was not ru ind 
none of us wereinclined to submit. Rogers ed, 
Sydney (Smith) made merciless sport of m 
Moore looked excessively impertinent, Bobus put her 
down with simple straightforward rudeness, and I 
treated her with what I meant to be the coolest civil- 


ity.” 
for this rudeness. 
+> 
AN AMUSING COURTSHIP. 
A. woman who has a preference for a man can usually 


contrive to smooth the way for hi: H 


1 to propose to ner. 


When Dr. Johnson was paying court to M 
whom previous experience did not disincline a 
ond matrimonial experiment, the honest scholar 1 
it no more than fair to hint at some of his anteceder 
a degree of honesty which is not always observable 
more modern marriages. 

He told her plainly that he was of mean extraction, 
that he had no money, and that one of his uncles had 
been hanged. 

The sensible woman responded that she had no more 
money than he, and that though none of her relatives 
had been hanged, she had several who ought to be. 








4+@ 
SUN-BURNT BEAUTY. 
The Italian peasantry are not over-clean, but they 
keep healthy because they stay out in the sun. 


Tn Italy no man or woman stays under a roof any 
longer than is necessary. They early know what out- 
door air is. They never brcathe 
oned by stoves or furnaces, but 
sunshine and the breeze 

Both men and women, of ail =, possess a kine 
of beauty derived from color alone. The complexion 
is of a rich, healthy yellow or olive > with : a ngewe upon 
it like that of a ripen ves are of spark- 
ling black or brown, the tee th white hig regu lar, and 
the luxuriant, raven hair shines like a piece of freshly- 
broken anthracite coal. 








itmosphere pois- 
grow up intl 
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‘It is but fair to add that she afterwards apologized 
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All -ael po all birds. By mail, 25 
cents, stamps. Holden’s Bird Magazine, anlllustra- 
— - s on New Birds, Care, Food, Dis- 


_ irk Answers to correspondents. 
“HOLDEN, 387 6th Ave., N. Y. 
JUST PUBLISHED.  ~— 

HITCHCOCK’S COLLECTION 
Or OLD AND NEW SONGS. 
2) pages, large octavo, arranged for voice and piano. 


he tiled for 50 cents and sold by booksellers, music-deal- 


ers, and peciodical stores generally. Liberal terms to 
| the trade. Address 


HITCHCOCK'S MUSIC STORE, 
Sun Building, No. 166 Nassau | Street, N. Y. 






Jan‘y4 o, Sept. 15, ‘81. 


This interest 








Bird 





G. C. 











Agents wanted for Life of President 
Garfield. A complete, taithful history 
from cradle to grave, by the eminent 
biogr: aphe r, Col. Conwell. Books all ready for delivery. 
An clegantiy illustrated volume. Endorsed edition, Lib- 
eral terms. Agents take orders for from 20 to 50 copies 

Outsellsany other book ten to one. Agents never 
made money so fast. The book sells itself. E xperience not 
necessary. Failure unknown, All make immense profits. 
Private » terms free. GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions 





for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mail. Pieces 


for mending sent with each suit. 
POOLE & CO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 


~ GOOD MUSIC. 


40 New Pieces Words and Music for 20 Cents. We 
wish to place our music in every home, and will send 40 
Pieces, ine aang the vocal gems from the Comic Operas 
of OLLYV k, THE MASCOT and BILLIE 
‘A rage everywhere, together with 
a wenae, etc., and all for 20 cts. 
l aUA EED. Postage stamps taken. 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 Ww ashington St., Boston, Mass. 


Choice selections for Autogra oh ~Albums 

neatly bound. 250 spicy Motto 

5 popular Songs, all for 2e.3 we ae 20c., postpaid. 
J. L. PATTEN & » 49 Barclay St., N. Y. 























ON PAGE 389 
OF OUR 


ILLUSTRATED PREMIUM LIST 


only | 
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nt you three weeksago, this Superb Holly Scroll 
v is Tully described, 


A WISE PARENT 


Who had purchased a Holly Scroll Saw for his boy 
writes us: “If Lhad half a dozen boys, they all should 
have a Socolll Sane: Tt he s done wonders for my boy. If I 

could not get another S:w, $100 would be no te mnpration 
for me to eq with mine. Its influence for good is 


beyond price 
Mo., Oct., 1881, 

I received my Saw last July. yould not take $25 
for itif Leould not get another. Have made $8 worth 
of brackets, &c., besides doing a great deal of work on 
the farm. RALPH H. BAWBELL. 








CHAMBERSVILLE 














THIS BOY 


ordered his Holly Seroll Saw in season to make a large 
number of beautiful articles for 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
nproved Holly is by far the BEST machine of the 


kind ever made. It is strong, very powerful, and very 
accurate. With it you can saw 





EIGHT THICKNESSES 
of inch black walnut at once (provided you use the 





iffin Blades), and you can cutga circle 40 inches in 
| i uneter, 
With this machine a boy or girl can make most beauti- 


{ful 


















articles, such as Brackets, Clock Cases, Easels, Pic- 
ture Frames, A boy ten years old will often do as 
fine work as a man, 


W ith each machine we give a SOLID EMERY WHEEL 
for grinding tools, etc., alsoa SPEED DRILL. 


Dimensions and Capacity for Work. 
Height of machine, 53 inches. Width, 18 inches. Di- 
neter of Balance W heel Weight of ————-. 

ecl,7 lbs. Stroke of Saw, 144 inches. will wing 20 
uches in the clear. Will ‘cut lumber fuom 1- i6 to LZ 
inches thick. Weight when packed ready for, shipping, 
33 Ibs, 

PRICE ONLY 83.00. 

What we give with the machine: 

2 Drill Points, 12 Griffin Patent Saw Blades, 
50 Full-sized Designs for Sawing. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Piece, Boston, Mass. 














oy 
25 cts. 15 for silk 
price Bouquets s 

50. <Any five $1.00, Stamps t 
ULACE PHELPS & Co. 


25 cts. 100 Fine 
Jecalcomanie 25 cts; 300 small 
, cts. 2 Sur- 
All for 
atalogue free. 
. 124 De arbor nSt., Chicago. 
200 RECIPES! 
WITH COPIOUS DIRECTIONS. See “Amateur's 
Handbook of Praetical Information for the Workshop 
re the Laboratory.” Sent by mail for 15 cents (stamps . 


~C motes, © mbossed Pictures 
me) Dots. Laree 












Catalogue of } ew Books tree. J. PHIN. 14 Dey St., N.Y. 
\ 18 “useful 

BEATTY’ S ORGANS oy 
5 sets reeds only #65. 


Pianos $125 up. 0®™Llustraied Catalogue FREE. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


UTOGR: APH ALBUM. Illustrated with 48 Pic- 
tures, in Colors! 100 Album Quotations, and 12 Were 











=, Patte rns, all for Licts. 64 page Scrap Book, 12 ets, 
100 Chromo and Picture Cards, 36 cts. 36 Picture Cards 
12 cts, all for 60 cts. 6 Autograph Albums, 4 ets. 15 for 
$1. Send 5-cent stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Ms., Box » 
















20 Beautiful Stops, & Octaves 
Carved WalnutCase. Send for 
our Illustrated Catalogue, 
$s information witch pro- 
“he pure aac in meen 
impossible. Marchal 
avietnda 8 W. 11th St. N. 1* 





] R. Pierce’s ** Favor rite e Preser iption,” for all 
those weaknesses peculiar to women, is an un- 
equalled remedy, Distressing backache and “ bearing- 
down” sensations yield to its strength-giving properties, 


By Druggists. 


Presses and outfits from $3 to $500 
Over 2,000 styles of type. ac dbl we and 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa 


 A-CENT € CHRISTM. AS BOX. 24 CHRIST- 
54 Tis chebe be aie MAXIMS, 
We.; 36 PICTURE CARDS. e.: AUTOG RAPH ALBUM, 
rie ‘Album Quotations, and 12 ‘Worsted Patterns, 15 
IDY PATTERNS, lve. is are » PERFORATED MOTTOE 
Ike.; GARFIELD'S PIC TL } EB, We, ‘ for 18 3 


Stamps. J. F. INGALL! 
A TEETH PRESERVER 


| | Ald BREATH PURIFIER. 


and yet so pleasant and convenient to use, its exceeding 

















ass., Box Y. 


An Article that is at once 









popularity does not surprise any one. ry soaps 
who has ever used it proclaims ita perfect antidote to 
dental decay. Pure teeth are essential to a pure 


breath, and both are 
samie SOZODONT. 
Sold by druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, 
Butchers, 

AND LABORERS OF ALL 

They are without an eq. al. 

Thoroughly water-proof. Send 

stamp for circular and price- 
list. CHAS. W. COP ELAND, 
Boston, Mass. 


"ST ae 
wy 
FOR ONE DOLLAR- BYMAIL SCOmEENTRN, 


Srocienlific and matructiue 
Pore Anya ; soprnbeesies 
4 portre 
fe Ann paneer een, st teat 


SOLD BY OPTICIANS &TOY DEALER S-WHOLESALE DEPOT: 
Saw Kanoverk Ca, Sa MardenLane I, 


The UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR : 


OR, SELF-CULTURE FOR ALL. 


A complete Encyclopwdia of Lez rning, adapte d to the 
requirements of students of all classes. The “ Universal 
Instructor” aims at being nothing short ofa University 
at Home. Published in monthly parts, at 25 cents each, 
and will be completed in 36 parts, 

Send 25 cents for Part I. 

The Intern: itional News Cc ~ 
31 Beekman Street, New York 


enjoyed by all who use the bal- 


KINDS. 





























. General Agents, 29 and 








For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 


CconsEet 
SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
tz IS NOT EXCELLED. .43 

Recentimprovementsadd much 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
jretailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON &CO., 

NEW HAVEN, © ONN, 


RUPTURE 


A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
naman the public for the past 35 years tor his suecess- 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without an ope Hepat 
or hindrance from labor, may be consulted at his N. 
office, 251 Broadway, on Monday, Tues sday, and Saturday, 
Boston office 43 Milk § Wednesd: ty, Thursday and F ri- 
day. His book, with photographie likenesses of bad cases 
before and after cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cts, 
























FOR 
THE 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum, 


Always in position, but invisible to others. 
All Conversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 


descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
__ B.P.B P.K. PECK & CO,, 853 Broadway, New York. 


ASTHMA Perncroncy 


Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 


is unequaled as 2 positive CU RED 


Alterative and Cure for 
It does not merely 


Asthma and Dyspepsia, 

and all their ne EP evils. 

afford temporary relief, but is a permanent cure. 

Mrs. B. F. am of Belmore, O., says of it: “Iam 

- he speedy effects of your remedy. Itis 
pods ae aimee in six years that has loosened ™; 

cough and made ectoration bane Tnow sleep at 

night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 

keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 


Broadway, New Yerk. 






































For the Companion, 


THE SONG AND THE SINGER. 


In a quiet retreat near by the sea, 
Ina dwelling humble and low, 
A little girl stood by her mother’s knee, 
And sanz a sweet song, a song for me, 
Only two summicrs ago. 





She was nine years old, this little maid, 
Her heart was brimful of glee; 

A delicate blush o’er her fair face strayed, 

And sweet was the music her red lips nade, 
As she sang this song for me, 


I cannot tell you the words of the song, 

She sang with her heart all aglow; 
They were something about the shining throng, 
Who wander the beautiful vales along, 

Where living waters flow. 


I thought as I listened unto her lay, 
Such spirits to us are given, 

To lure our feet whenever we stray, 

Back into the straight and narrow way, 
the way that leads to Heaven. 


A year rolled on, and I stood again 
In that dwelling humble and low; 
"Twas a July day, and the sturdy swain 
Was cutting his swaths of yellow grain, 
And laying them row on row. 


The crow of the cock, the hum of the bee, 
And bob-o-link’s magical tune, 

And the distant chimes of the surging sea, 

Were just the same as they came to me 
The summer before in June. 


But that mother moved with a chastened air, 
And reverently bowed her head; 

On her face were traces of recent care, 

For a harp was hushed which warbled there, 
And the light of her home had fled. 


“And where is the child?” [asked with surprise, 
“Whose heart was brimful of glee?” 

And tenderly uttered were her replies 

“My darling in the graveyard lies, 
She'll never come back to me,” 





Yet not a murmur escaped her lips,— 
“God giveth and tal.cth away; 
The lamb which down in the meadow skips, 
The bee which its fill of nectar sips, 
Have life for only a day. 
“But my darling will live forevermore; 
My tears will not always flow; 
I shall meet her again on the shining shore, 
When this wearisome journey of life is o’er. 
[shall see her the:e, I know.” 
So when the sun of that summer day 
Went down in the golden west, 
We gathered some wild flowers by the way, 
And knelt on the grave where Nettie lay, 
And scattered them over her breast. 
HENRY 8S. WASHBURNE. 
ee 
For the Companion. 


WHAT DID IT. 


Dr. Young, ina poem much more read by the 
fathers than by their sons of to-day—*The Night 
Thoughts”—offers this encouragement to consci- 
entious toilers : 

“Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, vets nobly; angels could no more.” 
It is expedient, however, to join this stimulating 
thought with Wordsworth’s petition : 


“The best of what we do and are 
Just God, forgive.” 


The union of the two will have a tendency to 
beget both hopefulness and humility. For the 
conscientious worker has need of both traits, see- 
ing that what he thinks his best work may not be 
his most effective work. 

The late Dr. MeNeile was one of the most elo- 
quent of English preachers. Without a scrap of 
paper before him, he would preach a sermon as 
polished and logical as a first-class written dis- 
course, and much more effective. 

On a certain occasion, he preached one of his 
great sermons. He had prepared it with care, 
secking on his knees God’s blessing upon it. With 
more than his usual energy it was delivered, and 
Dr. MeNeile came down from the pulpit full of 
hope that the sermon would do good. 

A widow stopped him and begged a word. 

“Ah!” thought the doctor, “it is coming. 
knew that the sermon would not be in vain!” 

“What part of the sermon caused the religious 
impression of which you speak?” he asked the 
widow, after she had told him of her feelings. ““Was 
it the beginning or the ending ?” 

“Well, sir,” she replied, “Il don’t know much 
about the beginning or the ending; but you said, 
‘God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten that whosoever believed in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

The good doctor was struck dumb with humili- 
ty. His eloquent words had not apparently influ- 
enced this woman to desire a better life. But one of 
God's simple sentences had done the work. 

And yet, if the great preacher had not worked 
hard and conscientiously to do his best, there 
might not have been force cnough in the sermon 
to lodge even that word in the widow’s heart. 


I 


Son 


- ~@> 
A POLITE USE OF THE HAT. 
When a Frenchman enters a store or a restau- 


rant he always raises his hat. It is his polite way 


ofacknowledging the humanity of those in charge. | 


Another use of his hat is exhibited by the follow- 


ing extract from the Paris correspondent of the | 


Kansas City Journal: 
“But the Frenchman makes a continual and 
very graceful use of his chapean. 


the hat is raised both at meeting and at parting. 
“The stranger wending along the street at the 
beginning of his stay is surprised to see all the 
passers—boys and men, hod-carriers and senators 
-raise their hats in concert; a funeral procession 
ts passing. 


Not only to | 
ladies, but also to elders and to masculine friends, | 


“Very soon the stranger learns to follow the 
custom. I heartily wish that a practice so pleas- 
ing and unobtrusive, and so far different from the 
heartless staring that too often meets a funeral 
procession at home, might be introduced among 
us.” 

Parents and teachers would do well to encour- 
age, both by precept and example, these polite 
and agreeable attentions. Graceful and instinc- 
tive courtesies are the result of early training. 

Sora te 
THE FRENCH IN TUNIS. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities between the 

French and the people of Tunis, there has been 





medans of the whole eastern world. French news- 
papers discuss the possibility of a universal rise 
of the followers of Mahomet, with a view to expel 
—both from Africa and Asia—the “infidel dogs” 
| who hinder the spread of the true faith. 
| For some ages the Christian world lived in con- 
| stant terror of an eruption of Mohammedan 
| hordes. There was reason for this alarm. But 
| the religion of Mahomet, powerful as it is over the 
individual, does not develop power in the nations 
| under its sway. It is a spiritual opiate. It re- 
| duces the mind to torpor, dulls the inventive fac- 
!ulties, and destroys the energetic audacity that 
conquers the world. 


The French, therefore, will probably not have | 


to contend with populations remote from the pres- 
ent scene of hostilities. It so happens, however, 
| that nowhere in the world are Mohammedans so 
| devoted to the Prophet, and so capable of fanatic 
enthusiasm, as in the African provinces on the 
Mediterranean—Morocco, Algiers and Tunis. In 
that region the elements of serious danger exist. 
A few months ago, a French officer, Col. Trum- 
elet, who has long served in Algiers, published a 
work called Les Saints de L’Islam, a kind of Mo- 
hammedan Lives of the Saints, taken down from 
the lips of an eminent Holy Man of that faith. 
This little book throws more light upon the in- 
terior spirit and practical working of the Moham- 
medan religion than any other we remember to 
have seen. We learn from it what a powerful 
| combination of motives is enlisted in the expulsion 
of the Christians. 


With the mass of good Mohammedans there is 
no shadow of doubt that their religion is the only 
one pleasing to God, or beneficial to man. Nor 
does any one question that the losing of life in bat- 
tle for the Prophet secures eternal felicity. 

| But this is not all. A very large number of 
people derive their subsistence and their whole 
worldly importance from the mosques. The re- 
ligious centres swarm with lazy fanatics and hypo- 
crites, who live upon the fees and offerings drawn 
from the credulity of the faithful. Every old 
; tomb is a source of revenué to somebody, and 
thousands of people live upon the sale of what are 
salled sacred objects. 

All this is in danger when the meddlesome 
Christian dog approaches. The French may well 
feel some uneasiness. Col. Trumelet informs us 
| that the Holy Men of Islam are perfectly alive to 
| the danger. He pointed out to his informant that 
faith in the Prophet diminished in intensity from 
west to east, Morocco being dotted all over with 
the tombs of saints, which are less frequent in Al- 
giers, and still less in Tunis and Tripoli. 

“I do not deny it,” said the Holy Man; “but 
before you came into the country, Tunis wasa 
place of piety and prayer, where people feared God, 
and kept His commandments.” 


That is the feeling that arms the best people of 
those provinces against the French intruders, and 
closes their minds to the obvious fact, that France 
has been upon the whole a great good to the re- 
gion, changing it from a nest of piratesinto a land 
of peace, order and plenty. 








ENGLISH SERVANTS. 

Two old classmates meeting in New York, one 
inquired of the other about a mutual friend, 
“What has become of X——? I heard he had 
married arich wife.” “Yes, and the last time I 
saw him, he was keeping a negro boarding-house 
on the Fifth Avenue.” This was a pleasant sar- 
casm at X ’s extravagance in having five or 
six colored servants. In England the intended 
irony would have had no force. Mr. Richard 
Grant White tells us that in the “great houses” 
which he visited, and he did not see the greatest 
establishments, there are between twenty-five and 
thirty servants. These are employed inside the 
house, while outside, that is, in the stables, the 
| gardens and the grounds, there are nearly as many 
| more. 








One cause for boarding and lodging such a servile 
| corps is, that the rule in those houses is: ‘A place for 
| every servant and every servant in his place.” So well 
| defined is cach servant’s duty, that he knows just what 
| pertains to his place, and is very punctilious about do- 

ing nothing that does not belong to it. 

This rule has, however, its inconveniences which have 
introduced a new functionary called the ‘todd man.” 
His duty is to do whatever it is no other servant’s duty 
to do; thatis, everything and anything ordered. 

The service, judging from Mr. White’s experience, is 
simply perfect. When invited to a great house he was 
told thata carriage would meet him at the station on 
the arrival of a certain train. He had hardly left the 
| train when a very respectable-looking person, not a 
| footman, stepped up and said,— 

“Lord ——’s carriage is waiting for you, sir.” 

On arriving at the house, he was met at the door by a 
dignified person in black, and asked if he would go up 
to Lady *s room. She received him warmly, and 
offered him tea from a tiny table at her side. 

*Mr. White was shown to his room by the host. As 
soon as he had left, a very fine-mannered person, in a 
dress-coat and a white tic, appeared and asked him for 
the keys of his trunk. He did everything for the 
guest, ——- to wash his face and hands and put on his 

clothes. He laid out everything in a row, opened and 
| laid out his dressing-case, and actually turned bis stock- 

ings. 

When Mr. White returned to his room for the night, 

he found his trunk unpacked and his clothes put into 

the wardrobe and drawers. Everything was arranged 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


observed an unusual agitation among the Moham- | 


NOV. 17, 1881. 








asif he were going to stay a month, instead of two 
days. His morning-dress had been taken away to be 
carefully brushed, and if found necessary, put in order | 
otherwise. | 
In the morning, the same servant came, opened the 
window, drew the bed-curtains, prepared the bath, laid | 
out the things, turned the stockings and did everything | 
but bathe and dress him. | 
rge as was the retinue of servants in this house, 
they kept out of the way, except when their services 
were needed. Mr. White says he rarely saw a servant, 
except at dinner and when he dressed in the morning 
and in the evening. But the instant he rung for one, 
he appeared. 
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For the Companion. 


HIS PEACE. 
When day and its cares are over 
I draw my chamber blind, 
And under the night’s sweet cover 
All manner of comfort find. 
Like doves to their windows flying, 
= thoughts from their daily quest, 
To the call of my heart replying, 
Return to their nightly rest. 
And folding them all together, 
I hide them away from sight; 
Their wanderings hither and thither 
Forgot in the quiet of night. 
One, only one thought awaketh; 
It is born not of nature but grace; 
And upward the flight it taketh, 
Beyond the limits of space: — 
He only who changes never 
Can choose for my soul the best; 
Can quicken and crown the endeavor; 
He only can give me rest. 
How mighty He is, I remember: 
How measureless is His Love; 
And how in the heart’s hushed chamber 
His Peace may abide as a dove! 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


eee eee 
TWO YOUNG HEROES. 

“Hero,” “heroism,” “heroic,” are misused words 
when applied to actions which involve no risk of life 
and therefore no element of self-sacrifice. But they 
are not misapplied when used to describe the deed of two 
boys who descended a precipice to save shipwrecked 
sailors from death. The San Francisco Cadi tells the 
simple story of their heroism: 


On the bluff above Hovious’ Beach, where lies the 
hull of the wrecked Alice Buck, the incident most 
talked about was the saving of the lives of three of the 
wrecked crew by two young men, Silas Hovious and 
Frank Hale, each aged nineteen years, and sons of 
neighboring ranchers. 

‘Two of the sailors managed to reach the shore unas- | 
sisted and found their way to the house of Hovious. | 
They told the story of the wreck, and were warmed | 
and fed by Mrs. Hovious. The boy Silas and his father | 
ran to the edge of the bluff, where Mrs. Hovious and | 
others soon followed. 

Some time before any human form was distinguished 
in the surf, pitiful cries for assistance were heard. Si- | 
las at last, by standing on the edge of the bluff and 
looking down its hundred feet of almost straight sides, 
discovered a man clinging to a plank and being toased 
about in the breakers. 

He told of his discovery, but none of the men dared 
to attempt the descent of the cliff to the forlorn hope 
of rescuing the man. 

Silas, after waiting a moment, said, ‘Mother, I can’t 
bear to hear that man’s cries,” and before he could be 
stopped, threw off his coat and swung himself over 
the edge of the bluff. He was instantly joined by 
ies Hale. Standing on the beach yesterday, Mrs. 

lovious told a reporter the story. 

‘*How those boys got down there I don’t know. You 
can see for yourself that a goat couldn’t climb there. 
But somehow they reached that narrow ledge of rock 
you see down there, over which the waves break. 

‘Frank Hale picked up a piece of rope thrown upon 
the rock by a wave, and the boys together threw one 
end of it out to the sailor. 

‘*He made a grab for it, but missed it, and the back 
current carried him out of reach. The next wave 
brought him in almost to their feet, but he missed the 
rope again. 

“T was afraid he would clutch at the boys’ ankles and 
drag one of them out with him. I begged of the men 
standing about to go down and help the boys. One 
man standing near me was himeelf a sailor, but none of 
them dared to make the attempt. 

“Once more the waves brought the man in, looking 
more dead than alive. This time the boys took hold of 
the middle of the rope and each threw out an end. 

“The sailor caught the rope this time, but the boys 
hadn’t strength to pull him out of the water, and he 


pena should not fail to ask the favor granted to the 
writer. 

The lady is evidently much attached to her pets, and 
takes pride, as well she may, in showing them. 


eres 
PERPLEXED. 

Our African friends are now and then inclined, like 
their white brethren, to “ ’rastle’”’ with some one of 
life’s ‘complex problems.” Usually the problem 
throws them, as it does the Caucasian, though they 
struggle hard to avoid the humiliating confession,—“I 
don’t know.” The lesson of these mental wrestling 
matches is set forth in the following humorous sketch: 


“‘A man,” said Rev. Plato Johnson in the course of a 
very eloquent sermon, ‘‘is a very curusanimule. He is 
de only animule dat don’t have a good time when he is 
ababy. Diddat idee ever ’cur to your mind before? 

“After he is dead he may go to hebben, but after he’s 
born, an’ till he gits able to take care of hisself, he has 
no cumfort, an’ he don’t let nobody else hab any. 

‘Look at de dogs, wat a time dey has togedder. Dey 
is born free or four at a time, so dey needn’ be lonely, 
an’ de minute dey gets dere eyes open dey begins to 
play an’ fool wid each other an’ to ’joy deirselves. 

“Look at de lamb. Well, dat lamb of Mary's had a 
good deal better time dan Mary had herself before she 
was big enough to go to school. Whoever heard of a 
lamb’s havin’ de toofache or de measles or colic? 

“Wen night comes de calf lies down quiet by de side 
of its mudder, an’ dat’s de last you hear of it till sunrise 
nex’ mornin’. Did you ever hear of a calf havin’ de 
chicken-pox or dc mumps? Echo answers, ‘None of 
dose things ‘curs in de lower animule world.’ 

‘‘Now how is it wid de human baby? He aint gen’- 
rally in de world mor’n half an hour before he begins to 
let de whole neighborhood know dat he’s come at last, 
an’ intends to stay. 

‘*He’s got a immortal soul, which Mary’s lamb had to 
go widout; but it does seem to me, brethren, dat he 
has ter pay for dat privilege. 

“He no sooner get’s well started before he has to bitea 
rubber ring all day to get his teeth through, an’ w’en 
dey’s comin’ through de fader has to tote de baby all 
nite, an’ de baby yellin’ all de time loud ‘nuff for a town 
crier. 

‘“*No, de fac’ is dat de human animule done have no 
happiness till he grows big ’nuff to have a home of his 
own, an’ even den his misery has just begun. Brethren, 
dis complex problem has epiled my sleep a great many 
times.” 





— +~@> 
OFFICIOUSNESS. 

Dr. Judson, the apostle to Burmah, once wrote to the 
Secretary of the American Baptist Missionary Society, 
“Don’t send us out any wrong-headed, conscientious 
men; they will give us much trouble.” He might have 
added, ‘‘and keep at home the blundering man who 
means well.’”?> What this sort of man will do, when 
tempted, is told by the Lawrence American. <A sim- 
ilar occurrence happened years ago on the Erie rail- 
road : 

A few days since a periodical dealer was returning 
from Boston and was seated in a car in which there 
were many vacant seats. Before him sat a well-dressed 
lady, and beside her on the seat was a small satchel. 

When the train reached Andover the lady rose to de- 
part, and, as she approached the door of the car the 
philanthropic dealer in periodicals noticed that the 
satchel still remained on the seat she had vacated. 

Supposing that it was her property, he hastily seized 
it, and, rushing to the door, politely handed it to the 
lady just as she was stepping from the car. She ac- 
cepted it and the train moved on. 

As the train approached the Lawrence north depot, a 
gentleman whe had been seated in the forward end of 
the car went towards the seat formerly occupied by the 
lady. He looked upon and under it and examined other 
seats in the immediate vicinity, and appeared greatly 
disturbed. 

The man of periodicals, noticing his excited manner, 
inquired if he had lost anything, and was much sur- 
prised and chagrined to learn that the satchel he had 
given to the lady at Andover was the property of the 
excited individual, and, moreover, contained valuable 
— and a large sum of money. 

‘he gentleman took the next train to Andover to 
search for his missing property, but with what success 
he met has not been ascertained. 
instal tacts 

A BATTLE INCIDENT. 

The character of the soldiers who fought to preserve 
the Union was vividly brought out by Gen. Garfield in 
a private conversation. He was conversing with Dr. 
Hayes about the character of our soldiers, and said,— 

















hadn’t strength to drag himself up to the ledge, where 
they were standing. 

“But the boys somehow crept along the slippery, 
steep rocks, until they reached that spot down there 
where you see the beach begins. Thenthey dragged 
him out of the water and he was taken up to our house. 

“We thought for a long time he would die, buta 
warm a and hard rubbing with rum brought 
him around at last. The boys brought two more men 
up to the house pretty soon after that.” 


ie 
A LAKE FULL OF PETS. 

One of the legends of the Roman Catholic Church re- 
lates that a certain saint so exhibited his goodness 
through his attractive manners that even the fish fell in 
love with him. They so delighted in his presence, and 
were 60 obedient to his call, as to rush in schools 
towards the shore, whence his voice came. The legend 
may be founded on a fact similar to that recorded in the 
following narrative, given in the Marlboro’ Journal, 
which suggests that kindness can bridge over the chasm 
between the dumb and the articulate animal : 

There lives in Sandwich, Mass., on the borders of 
one of the most charming lakes in America, Mrs. F. H. 
Burgess, who is attracting notoriety by the relation she 
sustains to the fish of this lake. 

It has been her custom once or twice a day for quite 
a long time to feed the fieh in the lake, and a few days 


ago we were favored with an invitation to witness this 
novel feast of the finny tribe. 


“Why, they were men who went into battle inspired 
by all the heroism of antiquity. They marched into 
the fight with Miltiades and Themistocles and all the 
heroes of history in the air above them”—stretching up 
his arms. 

“There was that glorious soldier Gen. Dan McCook. 
He was storming the heights of Kennisaw Mountain at 
the head of his troops. The summit was crowded with 
Confederate troops. The ascent was precipitous. The 
troops had to lift themselves up by the bushes and 
branches; he knew he was going to almost certain 
death. 

“In a momentary pause in the ascent he was heard to 
utter, as if speaking to himself, but in calm, clear 
tones, these words from Macaulay’s ‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome?’ 


Then outspoke brave Horatius, the captain of the gate; 
To every man upon this earth death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers and the temples of his gods’ 
And for the tender mother who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wite who nurses his baby at her breast. 


“The rough soldiers all around felt the full mean- 
ing of these words, and remembered them. A moment 
afterwards McCook rushed up the heights, and in two 
minutes fell dead. 

‘For the ashes of his fathers and the temples of his gods, 
and how,” said Gen. Garfield, ‘‘could man die better?” 


——— = +> - —— 
WHAT HE READ. 
Daniel Webster was blessed with a mother and a fa- 


ther who determined to educate their children. So 





She first splashes the water with her hand. In a mo- 
ment there may be seen approaching her from every di- 
rection hundreds of large shiners, then eels, varying in 
size from one to about three feet in length. 

Next turtles appear on the ‘surface ten, twenty and 
thirty feet away, their necks stretched apparently to sce 
whether it is friend or foe who is disturbing the waters, | 

In less than three minutes these various species had 
collected directly before her, and as she commences to | 
feed, the water is fairly alive with them. 

They take bread directly from her hands, and turtles 
would allow her to take them entirely out of the water, 
and while she held them in one hand, they would eat 
with the greatest voracity from the other. 

But the eels amused us the most. There was one 
she called Quinn, measuring about three feet in length, 
that repeatedly came to the surface, and would glide 
back and forth through her hands, and several times she 
lifted him partially out of the water, but he was care- 
ful to keep his head under. 

He seemed to feel that she would take no undue lib- 
erties with him so long as bis head was in its natural 

1 t, but the t he saw daylight he would dart 
back as only an eel could. 

Another smali one, about a foot in length, seemed to 
be particularly fond cf her caresses and could be han- 
dled as she pleased, it being understood that he’was to 
remain under water, though. 

Taken altogether, it was one of the most novel enter- 
tainments we have ever witnessed, and visitors to this 











early was he taught to read, either by his mother or 


by his elder sisters, that he says in his autobiography 
that he cannot remember the time when he could not 
read the Bible. The following reminiscences of his 
school days, taken from Mr. Congdon’s article in the 
New York 7ribune, are interesting: 


In the public schools nothing was taught but reading 
and writing. Young Webster usually read better than 
his teacher, and he admits that the best writing master 
could not make him a good writer. The two things 
which he dearly loved were reading and playing. 

He read the **Spectator;” he was fond of poetry, and 
committed the greater part of Dr. Watts’s Psalms and 
Hymns to memory. No other sacred | afterward 
appeared to him so affecting and devout. e could re- 
peat Pope’s Essay on Man from beginning to end. 

| He says, ‘‘We had so few books that to read them 
once or twice was nothing. We thought that they were 
all to be got by heart. I have thought of this frequent- 
| ly since, when that sagacious admonition of one of the 
| ancients (was it Pliny?) has been quoted, Legere mul- 
| tum ron multa” [Read much not many books]. 

lI have seen this legend upon a dozen old boo!.-plates; 
T hope those who placed it there profited by its sugges- 
tion; but my motto would be multum et multa [much 
and many]; and fortunately the books worth reading 
over and over again are by no means few, 
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For the Companion. 


THE TWO WAYS OF THE TWO 
SQUIRRELS. 
One morning Sir Lightfoot ran high up the trees, 
And drank in great breaths of the October breeze, 
And listened awhile to thelpartridge a-drumming, 
While he looked for the signs that the winter was com- 
ing. 

Soon this provideng squirrel thus prudently spoke,— 
“T’ll visit each ye oo each walnut, cach oak, 
At sunrise each morning; and thus, be the first 
To gather my stores when the chestnut burrs burst.” 


Now Sly Boots was listening, and laughed in his sleeve ; 
“You may take all you can, and still plenty you'll leave! 
As for me, I have lots of excursions to make, 

And visits to pay, before wintry storms break!” 


But Lightfoot, he called for his gloves and his bag, 

And hurried away, to the great Chestnut Crag, 

To inquire if Jack Frost had been heard of that way, 

And to learn what the trees, and their friends, had to 
say. 

Next morning he found the red bulletin out,— 

“Jack Frost is expected to-night, without doubt! 

With high winds to follow!’’ He spread the glad news, 

And that night half of squirreldom slept in its shoes! 


Many mornings thereafter they searched on theirknees, 
And picked where they would from the well-laden trees, 
And gathered, and gathered; until none remained, 

Save those that were worthless, worm-eaten, or stained. 


When at length silly Sly Boots, quite gay and exquisite, 
Returned to the Crag, from a far Southern visit, 

He found the trees brown, and the forest quite bare, 
And a vague hint of snow hanging over the air. 


So, quite in a panic, he rushed to the trees 

And hunted around, in the wind, on his knees; 
But nothing he got but a cold! And, forsooth, 
Lay awake half the night with a pain in his tooth! 


So amidst the great snowstorm which raged on the mor- 
row 

He had either to starve, or to beg, or to borrow! 

He thought of wise Lightfoot now snug in his nest, 

And owned that his way was the safest and best. 


Very blindly he stumbled along through the snow, 

And hard work he found it to tell where to go! 

Tlis feather was draggled, very numb were his toes, 

And two big, frozen tears crawled along down his 
nose. 

His teeth fairly chattered, with cold and with fear, 

While he waited for Lightfoot to rise and appear; 

Until the latch lifted, and Lightfoot peeped out, 

And asked what this knocking and fuss was about. 


“I’m starving!” cried Sly Boots; ‘please lend me a 


nut!” 

“Walk in!” said good Lightfoot; and then the door 
shut. 

And we hope Sly Boots staid there; quite cosey and 
warm, 


Safely sheltered, at last, from the cold and the storm. 


But, of the two ways which those two squirrels tried, 
Which way was the better you'll quickly decide. 
So that when you should work, if you’re tempted to 
play, 
You may fear to be served as was Sly Boots, some day! 
Mrs. 8. C. STONE. 





For the Companion. 


AT GRANDMAMMA DILL’S. 

Of all the dear, delightful places to visit, Christie 
thought Grandmamma Dill’s the dearest and most 
delightful. 

For Grandmamma Dill lived in the country 
where in spring-time were banks of blue violets, 
apple and cherry and plum trees, white with blos- 
soms, singing birds and broods of downy, yellow 
chickens. 

Then in summer, there were roses, white and 
red, climbing almost to the eaves of Grandmamma 
Dill's little brown house, sweet wild strawberries 
in the meadow, and cherries in the garden; and in 
autumn there were the birches and maples in the 
wood-lot to shine in dresses of gold and crimson, 
beautiful to see; and beeches to rattle down show- 
ers of tiny nuts, and apples to be gathered, and 
pumpkin pies, such as nobody could make quite 
like Grandma Dill’s, to be eaten. 

Besides all this there was always Don, the steady 
old gray horse, to ride after. 

It was no wonder Christie liked to go to Grand- 
mamma Dill’s. The only trouble was she never 
could stay half long enough. 

But one day a telegram told mamma that a dear 
sister in a distant State had been taken suddenly 
ill. 

“I must get ready to start on the morning train,” 
cried mamma, with a bright tear shining in each 
eye. “But whatever shall I do with Christic ?” 

“Send her out to mother’s,” replied papa, prompt- 
ly. “She will like it, and so will Christie. I'll take 
her this afternoon.” 

So Christie, almost wild with joy, watched her 
mother fill a travelling-bag with clean clothes, her 
very strongest aprons and dresses. 

“I shan’t want my doll,” she cried, spinning 
about; “there’s such a lot to do at gram’ma’s. I 
hope I'll stay a month.” 

Mamma smiled. 

After dinner, papa drove the carriage round and 
placed Christie on the seat and the bag under it. 

Mamma watched them off, and Christie waved 
her wee handkerchief so long as she could see the 





house. Then she drew a deep breath and chat- 
tered like a magpie until Jack and Nip trotted up 
to grandmamma’s door, where grandmamma her- 
self stood with her blue-checked apron over her 
head. 

“I’ve come to stay a whole month!" cried Chris- 
tie, scrambling out over the wheel. ‘Have you 
got any pumpkin pies, gram’ma ?” 

“To be sure I have,” laughed grandmamma, 
giving Christie’s round cheeks a kiss and a pat in 
turn. “And Thomas is gathering the Pimpkin 
Swectings this very afternoon.” 

“O goody!” cried Christie; and she scarcely 
waited to say good-by to papa, before she skipped 
away to the orchard where Uncle Tom was pick- 
ing great, sweet, yellow apples, really and truly 
almost as big as not very big pumpkins. 

The afternoon passed happily, and when the sun 
began to throw long shadows, Uncle Tom and 
Christie went in to a delicious supper of pumpkin 
pie, cut in generous quarters, warm biscuits and 
honey, and baked sweet apples and creamy milk. 
Grandmamma Dill always stirred the cream in. 

But after supper—the dark came. In all Chris- 
tie’s little life she had never been away from mam- 
ma at dark before. 

Grandmamma, with dishes to wash and milk to 
strain, was busy as busy could be; so Christie cud- 


dled soberly down on the settle, in one corner of 


' the big kitchen. 


| 





A cricket went “creek-ity-crick” somewhere. 





Christie could hear the katydids quarrelling in the 
orchard grass, and the cows lowing in the lane. 

She began to wonder what mamma was doing, 
and then a choky something came up in her throat, 
and though she shut her eyes very tight indeed, 
two hot somethings squeezed out and rolled down 
her cheeks. 

Grandmamma turned from her dish-washing. 

“Bless me! She's asleep on that hard settle,— 
tired lamb,” she said. ‘Why-ee!” 

For Christie straightened up with a pitiful pucker 
to her mouth and little rivers of tears running over 
her face. “O gram’ma, gram’ma!” she sobbed, 
“T want to see my mamma!” 

In vain Grandmamma Dill took her in her loving 
old arms and triedto soothehcr. The tears flowed 
faster, and the sobs came thicker. 

“Dear, dear!” cried grandmamma, at last, when 
Uncle Tom came in. “I’m. at my wits’ end. I 
guess you'll have to harness Don, Thomas, and 
carry the child home.” 

So Don was harnessed directly and brought 
round; and Christie was bundled up and into the 
buggy, to jog away behind the sober old gray, up 
hill and down hill, home to mamma. 

And mamma wasn’t going after all; for a mes- 
sage had come that Aunt Belle was better, and 
papa had intended going after his little girl next 
morning. 

“But I couldn’t wait,” sighed Christie. 

ADA CARLETON. 











For the Companion. 


NONSENSE VERSES. 
There was an old kangaroo 











At the “Zoo,” 
Who thought, and with good 
That teaching young rabbits 
Good manners and habits 
Was rather a hard thing to do. 


Teason, tO, 


But he tried it, and on a fine day, 


Sad to 
Those bad little rabbits would play, 
Till his patience grew short, 
And the worst one he caught 
And whipped, while the rest ran away. 


A. W. HARRINGTON. 








For the Companion. 


MAMMA’S JEWELS. 
Aunt Eleanor wears such dinmonds! 
Shiny and gay and grand— 
Some on her neck and some in her hair, 
And some on her pretty hand. 
One day I asked my mamma 
Why she never wore them, too, 
She laughed, and said as she kissed my eyes, 
“My jewels are here—bright blue. 
“They laugh and dance and beam and smile 
So lovingly all the day— 
And never, like Aunt Eleanor’s, go 
Ina velvet box to stay. 
Hers are prisoned in bands of gold, 
But mine are free as air, 
Set in a bonny, dimpled face 
And shadowed with shining hair.” 
SYDNEY DaYRE. 


————<+~@>— 
For the Companion. 
THE PIE THAT WASN’T EATEN. 

Nell and Patty were going to Mrs. Hume’s to 
spend the afternoon and take tea. 

“Perhaps she’ll have mince pie for supper,” said 
Nell, as they went along the hard frozen road. 

“I do hope she will!” cried Patty. ‘She makes 
the nicest mince pies I ever saw in all my life.” 
Patty was seven years old! 

“So sweet and plummy, and always spiced just 
right!” added Nell. 

‘‘When I get married,” said Patty, “I’m going to 
have Mrs. Hume show me how to make mince pies 
just like hers. Won’t my husband be pleased!” 

Nell made an errand out into the kitchen for a 
drink of water when Mrs. Hume was getting sup- 
per, and she saw the mince pie standing in the edge 
of the oven to warm, and could smell its spicy 
richness. 

Coming back into the sitting-room she gave 








Patty a little nod which said plainly to Patty, 
“The mince pie question is all right!” but which 
said nothing at all to the school-teacher who sat 
there making tatting. 

They sat at supper, and the pie was passed first 
to the teacher, who refused it. 

‘How could she ?” thought both girls in amaze- 
ment. 

Then to Grandma Hume, who never ate mince 
pie at night, and then tothe two shop-boys, who 
both shook their heads. 

Patty sat next. Poor Patty! How could she 
dare to take the first piece from that beautiful pie, 
when her mother had charged her over and over 
again never to appear greedy at the table, especially 
away from home. 

Nell felt very safe, because Patty’s turn came 
before hers, and she was sure Patty couldn’t re- 
fuse. But Patty said, “No, I thank you,” and 
nobody but Nell dreamed how hard it was for her 
to say it. 

Nell knew by sad experience, for she had to say 
it next. She didn’t dare to take the first piece 
either. Then Mr. Hume refused it, and Mrs. Hume 
sat it down still untouched, 

“How you do all slight my mince pie,” she 
laughed good-naturedly, “and I called it I got an 
extra good hit on them this time. Well, try some 
custard, then.” 

So the custard pie went around, and everybody 
took a piece, but it wasn’t a bit better than the 
girls had at home, not hardly as good, they 
thought. Something had taken off their appetite. 

“Patty,” said Nell, as they went home, “I think 
you acted real mean about that pie. Why didn’t 
you take a piece? You knew I wanted one.” 

‘Well, why didn’t you take one, then?” asked 
Patty. 

But Nell didn’t answer. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


: 


DOUBLE ACROCSTIC. : 
es =» & @& 


eee eee 
“ee ®e# #8 


The primal letters cive the name which the French 
republicans applied to the month of November, and 
the final letters tell what it means in English. 

Cross-words of equal length, five letters each: 1, A 
high, steep bank projecting into the sca orariver. 2, 
Proportion. 3, Employing. 4, A musical character. 
5, ‘To incite dogs by a call. 6, The name of a line of 
ocean steamers running between New York and Liver- 
pool. 7, To fasten firmly. 8, The ground. 

2. 
ENIGMA. 

The whole 138 letters (none repeated) is what a cer- 
tain — has written about November. 

The 3, 30, 104, 101, 51, is a sudden expulsion of air 
from the mouth. ‘The 95, 81, 48, 63, 77, 80, is a small 

in used in spinning. The 115 ), 83, 56, is any heavenly 

ody which forms the centre ofa system of orbs. The 
114, 132, 121, 137, is to wander. ‘The 138, 47, 19, 7, is 
high sounding language, without importance or dignity 
of thought. The 133, 125, 110, 103, 38, 29, 20, 97, 87, is 
one who enters into any service of his own free will. 
The 40, 69, 55, 58, is a part of the face. The 131, 117, 
127, 106, 94, 60, 96, is hurtful. The 130, 76, 57, 112, 118, 
is a loose covering for the neck and shoulders. The 12, 
108, 107, 53, 21, 46, is fair in dealing with others. The 
93, 100, 24, 22, 61, is a running knot, which binds the 
closer the more it is drawn. ‘The 8 10, 36, 86, is a part 
of the clothing. The 126, 4, 9,2 5, is the princips al 
standard of a prince or state. 
64, 92, 68, is insensible to disgr ace. 
91, is to caress. 











The § 2,1, 
The 66, 134, 79, 129, 49, 13, is a small 





instrumcnt of stecl, used by almost everybody. The 

73, 34, 11, 50, 98, 123, 120, 128, 59, is indispensable. The 

122, 99, 124, 30, 82, 18, 72, is to dig mnify. The 52, 43, 

= 74, 102, 84, is strenuous endeavor. The 16, 67, 45, 6, 
, 27, isan established rule, The 136, 28,41, 111, 42 





i. "the flower of a plant. The 118, 15, 135, 90, 78, 37, is 





a fur- bearing animal. The 31, 44, 65, 105, 32, 116, 70, 
85, 119, is auspicious. 
3. 
DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 
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The stars, beginning at the upper left-hand corner 
and reading to the bottom, and then back to the top, 
will name the person to w hom the 22d of November is 
dedicated, and also what she is called. 

Cross- words : 1, Designating a law by w hich, as in 
France, males only can inherit the throne A story 
in the upper part of a house. 3, A body of troops. 4, 
To put off determination or conclusion. 5, To demand 
asdue. 6, An — 7, Any real or wey place 
of confinement. To wash lightly. A fabulous 
being of ea Ay ‘said to have had an uorans d eyes. 
10, Swiftness. 11, A cloth or picce of leather worn to 
keep the clothes clean. 12, ‘To condescend. 


4. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Foundation Words. 
My initials and finals, read downward, will name 
Two heroes of romance, united in fame; 
Each carried a sword that could cleave a stone wall, 
Each wielded a mace with an cight-pound ball; 
One, falling in war, by mistake slew his brother, 
So perished the two in the arms of each other. 

Cross Words. 
1, A knight of romance, whose unveiled shield 
Could dazzle to blindness a foe in the field; 
What no round-table knight, in armor grim, 
Allowed another to do it to him; 
» A giant god, whose cunning gained him fame, 
And served in place of strength, his boasted claim; 
A Russian sea on whose mysterious shore 
Witchcraft abounded in the days of yore; 
A god who drove his chariot o’er the sea, 
With brass-hoofed steeds and gold manes flying 
free; 
6, Swift to the heart my mission is to go 
When knight or hero seek to fell a foe. 


2, 


wo 


4 


5, 





CONUNDRUMS. 


What two letters of the alphabet express the ten- 
dency of allthings? Ans.—D. K.—(decay). 

Why is the crupper of Bucephalus like a ship’s an- 
chor? Because it’s at the end of the hawser. (horse, 
sir). 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1 ALPACA 
FRIEND 
VIOLET 
PERUKE 
NECTAR 
CORNET ADVENT. 

2. I, Mohammed, — hod, mam, me. II., Martin Lu. 
ther, — realm, in, truth. III., Oliver Goldsmith, — 
modish, grove, till. IV., Friedrich Schiller, —chief, 
rich, rills, red. 

3. Tne Boston TEA Parry. 

PRINCE OF WALES Born. 


4. I. \ Il. 
ARMIES SAMPLE 
sPIRIT cHOTIRS 
sOoOLVED GAZERS 
ATT IRE REARED 
DRONES FARCES 
SINGER LATENT 

Milton, Died Nov. 10, 1674. | Mozart, Born Nov.14, 1719. 

Irving, Died Nov. 28; 1859. Pierce, "Born Nov. 23, 1804. 

5. RAM NIT SAM 

ARA IRE ACE 
MAT TEA MEW 
MARTINMAS. 


6. Magistrate —ma 


» Mag, magi, agist, gist, is, rat, 
rate, at, Ate. 
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All hands were watching in the rigging 
once the sword-fish made off, lk aving the othe 
away as if blind with rage. It wasn’t a second ha 

| fore a big fin was seen ten feet off, and like as 
| sword-fish had struck the other, and jammed his sword 


but all at 








ashing 











was fast and couldn’t haul out, a the other w: 
dead, so right here we took a hand, lowered a  b at 
harpooned them both, rigged a tackle and got 
aboard. 

The sword-fish had broken the backbone of the ot! 
fish, and it was so wedged in that they would have 
both been gobbled up by the first shark that 
along. 


and 
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RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt | us lly fish for devil-fish with their naked arms, and so 
of money by us before the date opposite your name | when he saw a devil-fish hole in the mud of the Moyne | 
on your paper can be changed. | in went his right arm. | 


DISCONTINUANCES.--Remecmber that the Publishers | But instead of taking hold of something, something 












must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 0k hold of him. The loose clay was stirred up and 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. he could not see what had happened for a few mo 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | ments. Then he beheld one feeler of a |: octopus 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our! writhed round his hand, like a boa-constric aor, kk 


books unless this is done, | the suckers of the animal closed on his arm like n s 
The date against your name on the margin of your paper The pain was so great that the octopus seen ee to be 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. tearing his hand to pieces. If Smale gave the signal to 
courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | be raised to the surface, he would inevitab! y ke ve his 
papers are held responsible untilarrearages are paid \‘ arm, and probably a large portion of his frame, behind 
, and v9 . te are a . a K ae disc png eRY | him in the possession of the devil-fish. 
setters to Publishers shou se auaressed to It is impossible to imagine a more horrib ly peril 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | situation. : As the air inflated the diver’s dress | 
in danger of being lifted off his feet into a position 
where he would have no purchase or resisting power. 

















PARTICLES IN THE EYE. A hammer which Smale had with him lay out of | 

, peat - ee ? , | reach, and there seemed but little hope for him. By 

Old and young pe rsons are often sorely troubled by great presence of mind and alacrity Smale got hold of 
small hard particles of matter that get under the eye- | an iron bar and cut himse If loose enough to ris Ie 


bore to the surface with him a piece of the de vil fish 
more than eight feet across. 


When children suffer 
cause of the 


in this way, their parents 
trouble. The 
irritation may go on increasing for years; for the in 


lids. 
may not even suspect the 
+> 
A CHINESE CHOWDER EXCURSION. 

The most novel of last summer’s picnics was the first | 
annual Chinese chowder excursion, which was held 
New Dorp, Staten Island. The : 
the guests behaved themselves as 
lower, lines them, and then, turning back, covers also The report says: 
the eyeball. This quiet spot was never before the scene of so much 
isbn acitts Sane thabte noise as was produced by the Chinese orchestra, ¢ 


flammation strongly resembles catarrhal conjunctivitis, 
which has quite a different cause. 

The conjunctiva (as the termination éfis in medicine 
always means “inflammation of,” conjunctivitis means 
inflammation of the 


brane which begins near the edge of the lids, upper and 


at | 
‘ir v ut 
mucous mem- iffair was no 


conjunctiva) is a 


*celestials” oh vl i. 


It thus forms two sacs. It is exceedingly 
to inflammations of various wo 





s : prising several flutes, two or three mandolins, 
kinds, all painful and some very diflicult of cure. guitars, banjos, a monster bass-drum, a snare-drum, 
A foreign body beneath the cyelid soon inflames it. | two cymbals and an immense gong. This dreadful | | 
Such a body beneath the upper lid is not as readily de- collection of instruments was kept in constant operation | 
ce aa during the entire day. 
tected as one beneath the lower, and it is harder to re- There were fifty Chinamen and about a score of 


move it. 
A child that had ong suffered from what was sup- 


Caucasian guests. 


Deputy Sheriff Tom Lee was mas 
ter of ceremonies. 


. Prey, The Chinese engaged in foot-ball, kicking tamely at 
posed to be catarrhal inflammation, and for which it first, but gradually warming to their work. Ther 
had been energetically treated, only to grow worse,| there was a foot-race between four Chinamen, and 


afterwards a novel horse-race in which three white men 
and one Chinaman took part. 

The stand was filled with excited Chinamen, | 
and shrieking. The riders jumped on their barchack 
steeds, and went off at a tremendous speed, the China 
man leading all the way. 


was brought to Dr. 
in the New York University. 
child’s upper eyelid, the 
found in a small bud of a cherry-tree. 
followed its removal. 


Broosa, professor of ophthalmology 
On back the 
trouble was 


turning 
of the 
Relief 


source 





and cure 


; Tom Lee said that about twenty of the excursionist 
In all such cases th wenn wun y ee to ewe rt the | vere citizens and voters. There was not ‘a drunken | 
lid. The lower lid is casily turned over the finger. If] Chinaman to be seen. Very little beer was consumed, | 
the particle is beneath the upper lid, press the lid | and no whiskey | 


Just before dinne ra number of Chinamen made a 
large pot of strong tea, which was handed around it 
cups. There were a few laundrymen present, ne: iy 
all being store-keepers and opium-sellers. 





against the eyebrow and have the patient look down. 
Then seize and edge of the 
the lid quickly over the thumb. the speck 
with a handkerchief, and show it to the patient; for he 
will often feel for some time as if the object were still 
in the cye. 


the eyelashes lid and turn 
Remove 


+> 


THE CONFOUNDED LECTURER. 
+ 
man or boy who is selected from the 
him in some of his tricks. 


LOST HIS COAT. audience to assist 
Now and then a mistake compels a man to be gener- It may savor of deception to 


thus educate his assistant, but it prevents such acci 


ous against his will. A close-fisted Scotchman once ‘ ° 7 
a ss ~ i * “nts as the wing, which happene a Wer 
dropped a half-crown piece into the contribution-box, den the following hich happened in a Western 
Pe P syne F : 5 town: 

thinking it wasa shilling. Discovering his mistake, he | 
went to the sexton, who had gathered up the collection A physiognomist came to town the other day, and | 

nantied 3 , smetuted. unk talling Wim hell exhibition. He advertised to tell the occupa 
and handed it to th treasurer, and teling him’ the | tion and general characteristics of any man in the au- | 
story, claimed the extra shilling and sixpence. The | dience by simply studying the lineaments of bis faci 


and feeling a bump or two. | 
The first man to mount the platform had a sort of 
rolling gait, and the lecturer set him down at once 


sexton intimated that the applicant was too late and the 
mistake would have to remain Mea “Well!” : 
asa 








said the man with a sigh; ‘‘the Lord will give me cred- | gaijjor, 

it, then, for a half-crown.’ dea » na’, He'll gie you “You plough the main,” said he. ‘Never ploughed 

credit only for the shilling you intended,” replied the in neh 0 Po, life,” re = d bes man. ‘Done a littl 
po 4. ae | cultivating in Injianny, though 

casuistical sexton. ‘Ihe following ancedote from the | ‘pie audience tittered a little, but the lecturer 





who was 
sufferers by the 
than he 


Detroit Free Press tells of a 
forced by a mistake to rel 
Michigan forest fires much more 
had intended : 


A generous young man, having 
clothing to the relief rooms Saturday 
if they wanted help, for, having a little leisure, he was 
willing to lend a hand. They welcomed him gladly. 

So he off with his coat and worked like a major until 
dusk. Then, looking around for his coat, it could no- 
where be found. 


young man 
the 


telling me that you haven't sp 


sisted, ‘It’s no use ! 
on the water. Answer me frankly, 


some of your life 
have you not?” 
“Yes,” answered the man, *‘to tell the truth, I have 
(The lecturer glows triumphantly.) “I used to ten 
saw-mill!” 
The child of the sea and the storm slipped down and | 
out amid thunders of applause. 


ieve 


taken a bundle of 
afternoon, asked 


“I AM D. E. F.” 


“What did you do with that coat; same stuff as my | It is a surprise to find that a brilliant description, or 
breeches and vest?” he asked. a logical argument, has been wasted on a deaf man: 
“Why,” said one of the packers, “T thought it was a 


A gentleman travelling in 


a railway carriage was en 
deavoring, 


contribution and packed it up with the other things.” | 
to impress | 





with considerable 








“Where 2” aake > youn , in great excite- earnestness, 

= = here is it?” asked the young man, in great excite coun aigument Suen @ Gillow-Qasesener whe wee sen 
Up the river,” was the reply ed opposite him, and who appeared rather dull of ap 

cast Wiad te it dnd spp? ‘hension. 

“U sriver! Wh: t doing up the river? pre 

aoe i ae “ po a 3. Wasita alee coat?” |, -At length, being slightly irritated, he excl: rime i, a 

“A nice coat! I should say it was a nice coat. I louder tone, “Why, sir, it’s as plain as A BC? 

3 r shx mas a nice coat. Lo oa ‘ Rs : 

put it on brand-new fast Sunday. ‘There were twenty. | ™"Y be,” quietly replied the other, “but Lam 1 E 


one dollars in my pocket-book in the inside pocket, and 
three new silk handkerchiefs I bought this afternoon. 

The young man had to wear home one of the *burnt- 
out’s” garments, and some “sufferer” up the lake will 
be lost in admiration at the berevolence of the Detroit 
people when he “goes through” that coat. 


+> 
CHECK REIN. 
An eminent naturalist, the Rev. J. G. Wood, of Eng- 
land, thus writes of the cruelty inflicted on the 
by the check-rein : 


horse 


+ 
SEA-FIGHT., 

“Two ofa trade can never agree” is an extreme prov- 
erb found literally true at least between brutes of rival 
strength and similar habits. Those 
the sword-fish and the saw-fish, are too much alike to 
love each other. An old skipper related the following 
to a reporter of the New York Sun: 


People see the horse champing its bit, flinging foam | 
flakes right and left, tossing its head, rattling its har- 
ness, and assume that the horse is acting in the pride of 
its strength and fulness of spirit, whereas it is suffer 
ing agonies of pain, and is trying to gain by these 
movements a momentary relief. 


ocean monsters, 


+ 
Ir isn’t always the flower of the family that makes 
the best bread. 
“A 
like 





I was coming out of Chesapeake Bay once, drifting | 
along about five miles to the south’ard of Cape Charles. 
It was a dead calm. All at once we saw a great splash- 


‘is 


PRUDENT man,” 
a pin. 


says a witty Frenchman, 
His head prevents him from going too far.” 


ing around about thirty yards astern. THE following statement should have appeared in an 
went aloft, and saw a saw-fish and a sword-fish | Irish rather than a Scotch paper: “The celebrated vo- 
fighting. The saw-tish’s best chance was to keep in| calist has narrowly escaped with his life, his carriage | 


close quarters, and the way he pounded that sword-fish 


having been upset near Edinburgh; but he was able to 
was a caution. 


appear the same evening in three pieces.” 


the hair 
the 


clean through him. Many people are a short, hacking 
They both were raised in the air with the shock, and | cougl yinight be cured by a few doses of Piso’s Cure 
then the struggle commenced : rd-t for Consumption, {[Com. 


huge | 





A shrewd magician sometimes drills beforehand the | 


COMPANION. 





NOV. 


17, 1881 





Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, 
and is sure to allay all itching and irritation of 
The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring 
Extracts consists in their perfeet purity and strength. 


| The saw would swing so fast you couldn’t see it, and | Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. | 

| then the fish would back off as if he was trying to tear For loss of appetite, sleeplessness,ete. Pamphlet free. | 
the other. Rumford ¢ cal Works, Providence, R. I. [Com 

| The sword-fish hacked away at the same time, but - > — | 
the skin of the other was too thick, and so they lit, A Pure and Effective Hair Dressing. 

| now out of water and now in, for about ten minutes. beautifies 

| 


calp. 


+ ai 
troubled with 





| 
Price-Lists for 


eign Stamps and 
Montpelier, Vt. 


' 195 ste ‘eee C.F. BUSWELL, 


Sd ELEC TR Ic - = ie Bonteiel. Pay when cured, 
@)} Book free. G. M. HEARD, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BRUNSWICE — | powdered Aba ¥ es por pee 
nient. d nour 
so UPS. ishi Dg. Depet, 18 % Ww atren Street, aK X. 
>)’ r > ov MerIT CARDS. 40 new styles 
REW AR D l) cents, 40 Scripture Text Cards 


Weents. CLINTON Bros & Co,, ¢ lintonville, Conn, 


*LAILA, ** GENEVIEVE,”’ and “THE 
r Wi Y GROTTO,” by Stratton, are the most popu- 
lar Operettas for exhibitions of Schools and Sins ving 
Classes yet published. 
of 40 celts by G. W. STRATT 
OVER STREET, Boston, M ty 
sent free on application. 
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& CU., No. 21 HAN- 








\ 


oan -_ Bi 
PUBLIC EXHI 





and STEREOPTICONS of all 


: iews illustrating every subject for 


"She ‘teh and P rogramme | 


Spec see a copy sent on receipt | 


“7 PION ae So te raf cans business , *- a man 
tal. Also uiterns for Colleges, Sunday 
me and th me Amusement. 116 Page illus. catalo; zue | 





McAllister, Mfg Optician, 49 Nassau St., 


j ALL’s JOURNAL OF HEALTH says, the 
sufé Hy and best remedy for Constipation, Cos- 

tiveness or Piles, is **Nelaton’s Suppositories,” 

Prices: box of 16 Suppositories, 50 cents; box of 40, $1. 

Children’s Suppositories, 24 ina box,50cents. Sent, hy 

paid, on rece ipt of price. Address HALL & RUG EL, 

Wholesale Drugyists, 218 Greenwich Street, New York, 

Mention Youth's Companion. 


AUTOMATIC 


EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


Winds up cord itself. “ an | 
shows position of glasses 
reeled up. No breaking of 
glasses; very handy. Soldby 
Opticians. By mail, 25ets. 
Ketcham & McDougall, 
Manufacturers, 
4 LIBERTY PLACE, 
’ FANCY WORK. A large Perforated Motto. 


GIRL with Worsted to work it, 2 Neec 


lidy Patterns, 12’small patterns, all for 30 cents. 


100, WORSTED (ross-siteh Patterns for 2: 








N. Y. 










A book of 100 Patterns for Wor- | 
sted hy” ork, ete. Bore ders, Corners, Pansies, Roses, Birds, 
Deer, Elephant, Stork, Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. 

2 for $1. 24 Knots Worsted, assorted colors, 4c. 
dc. stamps. J. ALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 








AMERICAN CLUB 





> genuine American Club Skate. 
oes vest skate 
. ied top, 
Pp si Shed, $5.00 per p 
Barney & Berry’ ‘3 


The most perfect 
Every pair warranted, 
kled, $6.00; Nickled and 
»Acme G lub, $4.00, $5.00 and 
Automatic, ** $5.00; All-Clamp, 
. sm iled upon receipt of price, by mention- 
© this paper. De - coire. list of skates and holiday 
om ming ALG ALDING & BRO’S, Sole Western 
‘Agents, Madi Chicago, Ill. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Paker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, as@ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a dict for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

~- W. BAKER & CO, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

OF MIRACLES 

Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery” 

traise the dead, will not cure you if your lungs 
st wasted by consumption, Tt is, however, un- 


ed both as a pectoral and alterative,and will cure 
und seve di 








Skati 








son eat 








THE 
and Dr. 


AGE 


















< te re ases of the throat and lungs, 
« and bronchial affections. By virtue of its won- 
‘ tlterative properties it cleanses and enriches the 
blood, cures pimples, blotches, and eruptions, and causes 
even great cating ulcers to heal. 





Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech- le’ 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 


OUR $I5_ SHOT-GUN 


at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 


‘GU NS* Catalogue, 1881-82. 


_?.P POW EL L & SON, 238 Main Street, C NCINNATI, QO. 








' 


» 4 Wecent | 


| 


WJANAMAKER « BR BROWN 


— 


‘you want to buy 

Chine for Men orB Sys | ) 

ether ready-made crvnade| 
ito order, do not fail to 
gsend. for our Catalogue 


F°LARGEST- RETAIL 
LOTHINGHOUSE wAMERICA ! 











Mamma usually attends to buying the boys’ clothes, 


| and when she writes to us for samples to order from, she 





| 


; we can make better selection of samples, 





can just as well ask for samples for papa’s winter suit or 
overcoat. Tell us the boys’ ages; no matter about pa’s 
age; only if we know whether he wants a dress or busi- 
ness suit, afrock or sack coat, and the color ma prefers, 


ROGERS, PEET & co.. 
487 Broadway, New York. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prepar- 
ation makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
ape Can be eaten by Dyspeptics without fear of the 
lls resulting from heavy indigestible food. Sold only in 
cans, by as S Grocers. 

__ ROYAL BAKING Pow DER Co., New York. 
Eate ars Easily C ured. By one that 
used it } for thirteen years. Address 
Jos. A. Dunn, Elizabeth, N. J. 










NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF 


Seld by all Respectable Dealers. 


Ss. FIARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 






ORDER. 









Sammie C. Moore. Char 
Every Boy 

Throat and 

per doz. ; bolance, 


sung Lozenges to sell, in_nice hir 
| 7 ¢ets., to be paid when Lozenge: 
Backs free. 
been cured of hard Colds, Coughs 
zenges will get solid comfort. 


. Moore, Jr. 


or Girl who will send me 10 c ents (for postage), I will send 
sed metal boxes. Retail, 10cts. a box; wholesale, 80cts. 








Cold, a Cough, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Brone hitis, Whooping 

Every boy or girl can do ap “ thousands already 43. . AM aa 
oarseness with the zenges very family that_keeps 

DR, C. C. MOORE, 78 Cortlandt St., New to 





(I’ve had one.) 
Bertie Sprowl. ; 


Bertie K. Moore. 











‘ou one dozen boxes of Moore’s 





are sold. 





The only thing that will positively curea 
a or Croup. Beautiful cards and picture 
ave done. Each of the above boys pave 







